g up the Stalin type of rule. ure house of jdeas in the working- 
For some time the French Com-j class moveyent. Every one claim- 
munist le.ders have taken a much ing allegiance to socialism is being 
less critical attitude toward the So-! drawn into the process. 
viet Communist errors than other! “One of the most important con- 
Communist Parties. However, in sequences of ending the jcult of 
the course of pre-congress discus-| Stalin is that people are doing a 
sion, now going on in preparation lot| more thinking for themselves 
for the 14th congress of the French and for the collective movement 
C.P. there has been considerable) and are doing so in a creative 
criticism of the leaders by the rank) Marxist spirit. Togliatti’s state- 
and file. nent raises the important question 

In its editorial on Togliatti’s ar-)of a more fundamental ‘explana- 
ticle the London Daily Worker; tion of why violations of Commu- 
said: nist democracy took place.” 

“The world-wide discussion  ‘Touliatei noted, the editorial 
touched off by the 20th congress; added, that “only the leaders of 
(of the Soviet Communist Party in the Soviet Communist Party . . . 
Moscow, at which Stalin was de-'can and ought to elucidate fur- 
nounced has unlocked a vast treas- ther.” 


-- roe - = 


The French Communist Par-, “I have heard about it but I buildin 
the | Soot’ —s it. But even without 
ot nowing it I am certain it was a 
present leaders of the Soviet ood athadh because ie uae 
Communist Party for failing to eX-| makes good speeches, I am Saying 
lain how violations of democracy this because. I know Togliatti. 
eveloped under Stalin. A state- There is only one Togliatti.” 
ment by the Political Bureau of the) The French Communist declara- 
Party also took exception to the) tion published in L’Humanite said: 
manner in which the Khrushchev! «yy, explanations given up to 
speech on Stalin became known, new on the faults of Stalin, their 
The London Daily Worker also origin, the conditions in which they 
criticized Khrushchev editorially,! ere produced, are not. satisfac- 
and reprinted a recent column ol tory. A careful Marxist analysis is 
Howard F’ast from the N.Y. Daily: indispensable to determine the 
Worker. combination of circumstances in 
Ata reception im VIoscow, news- which Stalin Came to exercize per- 
men asked Khrushchev for his sonal power.” | 
wpinion on Togliatti’s critical ar- It pointed out that the present 
ticle and the Soviet leader replied: Soviet leaders participated in| 
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Bikini, Eniwetok 
~ Ruined, UN Reports 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y., June 19.—The islands of Bikini and 
Eniwetok may have been rendered permanently uninhabitable by 
the deadly fallout from U.S. atomic and hydrogen weapons tests, 
a United Nations report indicated today. 

: The report said inhabitants of the two atolls in the Marshall 
Islands possibly may never return to their ancestral home islands. 

, The report was made by a U.N. mission which visited the Pa- 
cific trust territory administered by the U.S. It was submitted today 
for discussion in the trusteeship council authorities as a “result. ol 
atomic and themonuclear tests.” Natives of Rongelap will be per- 
mitted to return, the report said, but in the cases of Bikini and 
Eniwetok the displacement “is likely to be permanent.” 

| The Congress of the Marshall Islands twice petitioned the Trus- 
teeship Council to have the nuclear tests suspended unless they were 
deemed necessary for the welfare of mankind. The Council twice 
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Dixiecrats Stall. 
Action on Bill for 


Aid to Schools 


By ERIK BERT 

WASHINGTON, June 19.—The House Rules Committee voted this afternoon to 
hold over until tomorrow action on the school construction bill. Public hearings were 
held today. The Dixiecrats succeeded in stalling action until after the conclusion of the 
first day's hearings on the civil ee | ae 
ao levislation tomorrow. The 
opportunity for the delay was pro- 
‘vided by Rep. Leo Allen, ranking 
Republican, who pleaded that Rep. 
Ralph Gwinn (R-NY) opponent of 
the bill should have a chance to 
testify. 

Gwinn will be heard tomorrow 
morning before the civil rights 
hearing gets under way. . 

The Dixiecrats filled the hearing 


—_— —— 


Powell amendinent on the ground: of South Carolina. Rivers found 
that any school aid bill involving the source‘vf the inspiration for the 
the Federal Government will lead bill in’ the Communist Manifesto. 
to another blow at segregation.! Dorn informed the committee that 
Among them were Rep. Mendel! his mother said it was a very, very 
Rivers and W. J. Bryan Dorn, both bad_ bill. 


Charney First Witness 
In Smith Act Defense 


By HARRY RAYMOND > 


authorized the U.S. to hold the tests claiming there were no deaths 
among the islanders, although a number were “irradiated” from fall- 
Outs. | 
| Chicl complaint of the Bikini natives appeared to be that thev 
had been transferred to Kili Atoll. Kili, south of Bikini, has more 
rainfall and presents different agricultural problems. In addition, 
it lacks fishing tacilities aflorded by the lagoon at Bikini. | 
The report said the mission “had an opportunity ol meeting ‘on the school aid: bill with diver- 
with a group ol medical officers attached to the U.S.Alomic Energy jonary nronosalg and spurious 
Commission who had conducted a medical survey of the Rongelap roe ies 2% P 
people tollowing a bomb test. | sei ‘Mawel Saath (D-Va), 


The officers, according to the report, informed the mission | 


chairman of the Rules Committee, 
that “the people concerned had been irradiated from the fallout in 
thice Wat: penelroting gamma radiation from the ground, trees and 
houses resulted in whole body radiation; skin contamination from 
fallout resulted in spotty localized irradiation of the skin and scalp; 
and internal contamination occurred from ingesting of contaminated 
food and breathing in fallout material.” 


During the first 24-28 hours after the detonation “about two- 
thirds experienced nausea ... a large number experienced itching 
and burning of the skin, and in a few cases of the eves... .” 

1 “Following this, the people were tree of anv complaints until 
about two weeks later when skin lesions developed,” it said. “As a 
result of penetrating radiation, white blood cells were depressed 
to about 50 percent of normal bY about the sixth week with platelets 
which kee the body from bleeding spontaneously) being depressed 
to about 30 percent of normal by the fourth week.” 
Skin contamination “resulted in spotty loss of hair and skin 
lesions beginning two weeks after exposure,” the report said. 
The majority of the skin lesions were superficial and were no worse 
than a sunburn with the outer skin peeling away.” 

“About 20 percent of the people developed deeper lesions 
Which became wevping ulcers,” it said. “However, even these healed 
rapidly, but a few of the people showed some scarring and lack 
Of pigmentation.” 


Small Fry in the city 
in the : 


SUMMERT 


—See Page 2 


‘. 


oHfered Rep. Cleveland Bailey 
'(D-Va) one of the authors of the 
‘bill, the “friendly suggestion” to 
‘have some technical amendments 
‘made in the. House Labor Com- 


| mittee. 


| Bailey answered he would offer 
‘his amendments on the House 
floor. In the House Labor Com- 
'mittee the bill would once again 
have come under the control of 
Rep. Graham Barden (D-NC). 

| The Dixiecrats all said they 

posed the bill with or without the 
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Ended in Egypt 


E CAIRO, June 19.—Premier Ga- 


mal Abdel Nasser taday proclaim- 
‘ed the end of martial law and the 
“new era of Egyptian  inde- 
pendence. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Dmitri 
Shepilov has offered. Egypt cash, 
machinery and_ technicians 
package deal to finance a high dam 
to harness the Nile, intormed 
sources said today. 

Their talks ‘ were suspended 
temporarily today for ceremonies 


marking the end ‘of British occupa- 


see of press censorship in the 


‘tion of the Suez Canal ‘Zone area. 


| 


George Blake Charney, one of the six remaining de- 
fendants in the Smith Act trial in the U.S. Courthouse, be- 
gan testifying yesterday as the first witness for the defense. 


Charney launched into a slashing | 
scatal of prosecution testimony 
that the accused Communists con- 
spired to teach and advocate vio- 
lent overthrow of the government. 

Charmev, whose conviction 
alo with that of Alexander 
Trachtenberg in the 1952. thought 
contro] trial was reversed by Fed- 
eral Judge Edward J. Dimock, was 
called to the siand by detense 
attorney Newman Levy. 

Before the defense opened its 
case, Judge Alexander Bicks told 
the jury he had acquitted defend- 
ant Marion Bachrach because of 
lack of evidence to sustain a con- 
viction. Mrs. Bachrach appeared in 
court briefly and was congratulated 
by co-defendants and friends. 

Judge Bicks also informed the 
jury he had granted defense mo- 
tions to strike from the record all 

rosecution testimony alleging de- 
endants Fred M. Fine, William 
Norman and James E. Jackson, Jr. 
had fled to avoid arrest in 1951. 
The judge said this testimony by 
neighbors of the three dslentiants 


was’ not sufficierit to‘ prove - the 
prosecution’s ‘contention of flight. 


Charney, 51, said he was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party since 
1933, a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania, a post-graduate 
Harvard studént and a member of 
the New York bar. 


The “effects of the depression” 
in the early 1930's, with its bank- 


ruptcies, unemployment and soup- 
lines, the injustices against N $ 


as exemplified in the Scottsboro 
case and the rise of fascism were 
factors which made him a Com- 
munist, he told the jury. 


He told how he held various 
party posts of leadership in the 
Bronx, New England, , Queens, 
Harlem and Manhattan, and was 
a member of the New York state 
party committee. He testified he 
served three years in the Pacific 
theatre during World War II and 
was awarded the Bronze Star. 

He assailed testimony of pros- 
ecution witnesses who described 
the pririples of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism as a dogma of force and 
violence. . | 


the]; In the 'Martist philosophy, he 


_ (Continued on Page 8) 
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city aint 


By MILLY SALWEN 


The wedge of Manhat- 
tan that is the 23rd police 
precinct is a capsule of the 
city’s contrasts. From a 
rooftop patio on Park Ace. 
you can look through the 
hedges and sce the canyons 
of East Harlem tchere, far 
below, the children are 
playing on the trecless 
Streets. <.. 

The 23rd precinct 
stretches from 86 to 110 Sts., 
bounded by Fifth Ave. and 
the East River. 

Through the ‘80s and 90s 
in the exclusive Park-Madi- 
son - Lexington area, uni- 
formed doormen guard the 
awninged entrance to the 
towers where the citys 
wealthiest families live in 
duplex Juxury apartments. 

Here -are the homes of 
doctors and financiers, and 
lots of theatre celebrities: 
Basil Rathbone, kitty Car- 
lisle, Robert Q. Lewis, 
Maria Riva, Jane. Froman. 

Other Juminaries lived 
there too: Tom Dewey, be- 
fore Albany; John Foster 
Dulles, before Washington 
and points east and west; 
Tudge Irving Kaufman, be- 
fore and after the Rosen- 
_ berg trial; and inside the 
car sporting the license 
plate “AFJ,” cven Austria’s 
discarded relic, Arch-Duke 
Franz Josef. 

For the children of the 
very rich, there are no less 
than six private schools in- 
side this exclusive 10-block 
stretch. 

And there's a variety of 
plans for their summers: a 
month or two abroad, in 
England or France, perhaps 
the beach at Maine’s . Bar 
Harbor, or Upper Saranac 
Lake, in the Adirondacks. 

But most of them are 
bundled off to spend the 
hot months in one or an- 
other of the hundreds of 
summer camps _ spotted 
through the mountains of 
Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
Jand. 

* 


A LITTLE further up- 
town, past where the Grand 
Central railroad tracks rum- 
ble up from underground 
at 96 St., there are no pri- 
vate schools. Most of the 
mie 178,000 people— 

uerto Rican, Italian and 
Negro, with a few commu- 


wn 


Four out of every five of our 867,654 grade. school children 


i ey " ot a 


will not get a breather out of the city this summer. Only 100,000 
kids will be going to the 195 non-profit camps servicing the city— 


nities of Irish and Jewish 
families—live along crowd- 
ed streets in creaking walk- 
up apartments. 

And when the heat wave 
rolls past air - conditioned 
penthauses and settles down 
on the tenements, most of 
the 30,000 kids will spend 
their summers on the steam- 
ing streets. 


Vacation plans? Maybe a 
day at Orchard Beach, in 
the Bronx, or, for a longer 
trip but more variety, Coney 
Island—or, as Mrs. Mary 
La Ferrar said the other 
day along 104 St. 


“Most of the time, I end 
up going to Tar Beach.” 
She answered a puzzled 
look with a laugh and ex- 
plained, “Tar Beach—on the 
roof.” 

Mrs. Isabel Vitellaro of 


116 E. 104 St., isnt taking 
any trips this summer, 
either. Her Jusband clears 
around $60 a week at his 
Port Authority job, and 
theres not much cash to 
spare. Nor will Mrs. Joseph 
Moreno, of 1626 Lexington 
Ave. 

As it happened, none of 
the women, resting on up- 
turned boxes while they 
watched their children play 
along 104 St. that afternoon, 
are planning vacations away 
from home. Even a ‘picnic 
m an outlying park in West- 
chester County or Long Is- 
land is harder this year, 
since the townships and 
counties have clamped 
down a “residents only ’ rule 


to keep them out. 


But what angers them 
most is there are no parks 


|. SPLASHING IN A CITY POOL~at: least > away from “Tar Béadch.” 


those mm by the Girl's Vacation Fund, the Boy's Athletic League, 


= 
For the six children 


buried alive last week un- 
der 20 tons of Brooklyn 
sand, there are no more 
summers. . . . For the mik 
lions who remain, we must 
win more summer camps 
in the country, more shaded 
parks and playgrounds, 
with swings and sandpiles, 
to make sure no more of our 
children are killed in the 
make-shift playgrounds of 
ditches and excavations ... 


in the big sandpiles. 
om 


to speak of, nearby. “It's a 
disgrace, the little kids 
have no place to play in,” 
Mrs. Vitallara said. “And 
then they wonder why they 
get run over. She kept an 
alert eye on the _heart- 
shaped face of her six-year- 
old, Vincent, as he wound 
a string around his small 
red top, then spun it to a 
blur. 

“There’s what they call a 
playground, around the cor- 
ner. It’s all concrete. The 
kids keep falling down and 
getting hurt. There’s a sand- 
pile there, they should fill 
it up with water, for a wad- 
ing pool.” 

Vincent followed the top 
too close to an open cellar- 
way. Without a pause in the 
conversation she _ reached 
forward, in a gesture born 
of habit, and grabbed his 
wrist. “I told you keep 
away from there,” she 
scolded. 

Actually, there are sev- 
eral playgrounds attached 


-'to ‘the public schools, that 


the Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund, and other smaller ones. 


are open through the sum- 
mer, four day-nurseries, a 
single outdoor pool, and a 
dozen or more community 
houses — the off-shoots of 
housing projects, parishes 
and Y’s in the area, includ- 
ing the huge YMHIA at 92 
St. and Park Ave. 

And there are.even a few 
sizeable parks bordering 
the precinct: the footbridge 
to Ward's Island, in the 
river, the north end of Cen- 
tral Park, the beautiful 
riverside stretch of Carl 
Shurz Park, near the 
Mayors hoine at Gracie 
Mansion. 

But for the thousands of 
mothers who snatch their 
children from oncoming 
trucks and open shafts, the 
safe, green places aren't 
close enough — and there 
arent enough of them. 

cd 


THE NEAREST thing to — 
a test of whether there are 
enough parks, at least in 
New York, is to count the 
number of play streets. 
These are eko-chilt play- — 
grounds, with through traf- 
fic blocked off — even the 
few where parked cars are- 
cleared away to make room 
for baseball and _stickball, 
and “trained recreation su- 
pervisors are hired to direct 
the games. 

“A poor substitute,’ one 
Traffic Dept. official called 
them, and he was reluctant 
to give out the total in the 
city. - . 

Often they're scattered, 
perhaps one every 15 or 20 


‘(Continued on Page 4) 
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3U.S. Rabbis 
Arriving in 
Moscow Today 


Three American rabbis are due 
to arrive this morning at Moscow 
airport to start a non-political fact- 
gathering tour of the Soviet Union. 

The group also plans to visit 
East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Poland. 

Heading the group is Rabbi 


David B. Hollander, director of the) 


| 


The Facts About Strik 


Worker, New Y W 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


the “straight facts rather than industry propaganda” of the stalemated 


Steel Union Tells Members 


e Call 


The leaders of the United Steelworkers of America, preparing the union for a strike June 
30, yesterday made public a letter going out to all locals and to the 1,250,000 members telling them 


negotiations. Immedi- 


ately affected by the bargaining: 


Mt. Eden Jewish Center in the | are the union's 650,000 members micks” so that “practically no ben-'bers work a short week (often hardly above the regular unem- . 


Bronx. He is president of 

Rabbinical Council of America. 
Before embarking on the R 
Dutch Airliner, 
told reporters: 

—*One of our main purposes will 
Be accomplished if we can con- 
vince the Jews of Russia that they 
are vo longer cut off, spiritually 
and culturally, from their brethern 


the 


O all 
Rabbi Hollander 


|proposals in the rejected ofter 


in the basic steel mills. ‘efits would be paid to any of our down to 32 hours) in the period 
The letter, mailed to the 2,000 members.” The SUB plan offered before they are laid off, this would 
Jocal unions and to the home of 69 percent of takehome for laid-|mean that in many cases the total 
each member in a special four-page, members, not on the: basis of benefit (including the state unem- 
issue of Steel Labor, analyzes all 40 hours but the actual hours ployment compensation) would be 
of worked by members three months 65 percent of the takehome pay 
the “Big Three” steel companies.| Prior to lavoff. | for 32 hours work.” 
The terms are described as “a take-| “Since, in most cases our mem-' In most states this would be 


ployment ins 


i 


urance, the letter ex- 
plained. . 

The contract as a whole, says 
the letter, “instead of being mod- 
ermized, is to be extended, with 
its obsolescent features under the 
industry's proposal for five years 
—far too long a period.” 


—" 
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it-or-leave-it” offer. —-— -- 


throughout the world.” 


With him. are Rabbis Samuel; 


Adelman of Congregation Adath | 
Jeshurun of Newport News, Va., 
and Rabbi Hershal Shacter of the: 
Moshulu Jewish Center — the 
Bronx. 

Thev will be joined in Moscow, 
Monday by Rabbi Emanuel Rack- 
man of Congregation Shaaray Te-| 
fila of Far Rockaway, N. Y., and 
Rabbi Cilbert: Klaperman. of Con-, 
gregation Beth Sholom, Lawrence, | 


L,I. | 
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ESCA 
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* ee Mie. 
GEORGE GRIVAS, leader of 
the EOKA, Greck underground 
on Cyprus, who escaped a trap 
of 2,000 British troops who sur- 
rounded his gucrilla forces. | 


-——_—_—— 
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Debt Ceiling 
WASHINGTON, June 19.-The 
House Ways & Means Committee. 
today unanimously approved legis- 
lation fixing a legal ceiling of $278 
billion on the Federal debt for the 
new fiscal year starting July 1. 


f 


| 
The new ceiling is $3 + 
higher than the present permanent | 


debt limit, but $3 billion lower! 
than the “temporary” ceiling in 
force since August, 1954. 
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Ingersoll-Rand 
Local Votes To 
Stay in UE 


PHILLIPSBURG, N. J.,—June 
19.-A membership mecting of 
Local 451, United Electrical Radio 
& Machine Workers, representing 
the 2,300 workers of the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co. plant here, voted against 
shifting to the International Union 
of Electrical Workers. 

The action by a voice vote 
amounted to rejection of the shift 
of former District 4 of the UE to 
the IVE. Ballot boxes were pre- 
pared for the vote, but the over- 
whelming voice vote of those pres- 
ent made it evident that a ballot 
would not change the result, 


‘ 
' 


| 


days. 


‘would amount to 17 and two thirds 


1.5 cents additional hourly for in- nessed only by military police and 


“In making this offer,” the let- 

ter states, “the representatives of NEWS BRIEFS | 
re sa hag —_ —— , | 
that, althou we cou argain, — 

about details and the allocation of New British Offer? 

the costs of the fringe benefits, the [ONDON, June 19.— Britain 

total ‘package’ was a fixed pack- coon will offer Cyprus a new con- new iodine antiseptic which is ef- 
age. They also said that the only stitution granting self-rule and the. fectives against nearly all forms of: 
prospect later of self-determination infection yet doesn't carry a poison: 


basis upon which they would con- 
informed sources said today. label, doesn’t sting or burn and! 


clude an agreement with us was 
a fixed contract, without reopeners A government statement was ex-' 29 be washed off easily, it was 
announced today. 


or room for later negotiations on pected in the next few days. panne a ae 3 
any subject, for a five-year term. The diplomatic sources said’ The new antiseptic is being 

The letter, in effect alerting the Britain may offer the prospect of Marketed under the name Isodine 
members to a strike, went out as. self-determinatio in 10 or 15 vears,! PY the International Latex Corp., 
negotiating team§ of the steel un-' Britain said recently it needs the 224 distributed by Isodine Phar- 
ion met separately with 11 of the island to safeguard oil supplies! Maca Corp., of Dover, Del. 


|New lodine 
PHILADELPHIA, June 19.—A 


t 
} 
' 


Three’—U.S. Steel, Bethlehem and ———— 


Republic — in different rooms of page ° 
Hotel Roosevelt. But there was no Milk Hearing July 10 | 
ALBANY, June 19.—A Federal 


sign that any of the companics 
would deviate from the terms of- milk hearing will be resumed here today from a grass fire sweeping 
fered jointly by the “Big Three.” July 10 on a proposed Fedcral- the southwestern section of the 

David J. McDonald, president State marketing order which would Ruind; plain of Albert National 
of the union, said he was ready allect 16 New York counties and: park, | | 
to meet “day and night” with the 1S in how jersey. The fire has been burning a’ 
companies for the IL remaining ~~ week and has already blackened 
B about 40 square miles. 


The letter informed the mem-' 


ungle Fire a 
CAMP RUINDI., Belgian Congo, 
June 19.—Hundreds of elephants, 
antelope, baboons and lions fled 


top steel firms, including “Big from the Middle East. | 


— ——< a 
ritish A-Blast 
PERTH, Australia, June 19.- 


pressed confidence that its action, The blast ended the current series 
will be unanimously supported by. of nuclear tests. 
the members. There is no actual -———— 


reference to a strike in. the letter, FRENCH BEHEAD 
but union spokesmen explained ? 
2 ALGERIANS 


that the “no-contract no work” 
policy is taken for granted. ! 
The claims in- the industry's 


iiete. that the terms offered guillotine today executed two Al-' Tito of Yugoslavia. 


gerians and reports swept Algiers. The rally in Moscow’s Dynamo 
‘ be ) ’ Aner T _ ,. ‘ : .. a 
Sets an hour, “package” imme: tat ksst 88 more would be stadium was the ast major event 
diately and 65 cents on the fifth a. Oh mish gE 08 
More than 200 are under sen- here. He is to return to Yugoslavia’ 
year, is “propaganda rather than yoance of death Pachteinie 
fagt the ietter told the members,! cionty before 4 a.m. Ferradi| v ; 
iit ieet thot ortusl money ent Mh _ acy) ~~ Khrushchev declared that the; 
a eggs: ; we gy Abdelkader ben Moussa and Zaa-\ covet Union ig “a sincere and’ 
raise offered is an average of 7.2 ma ben Mohammed, were led into|? ote frond of Yaa ria.” He 
cents an hour and would be cut the courtyard of the Algiers civil | eee friend of Yugoslavia. He 
to five cents after deduction of prison. Their executions were wit-' 


capitalist countries’ for Yugo-| 
islavia as motivated by “the hope’ 


surance and higher taxes. le ials | 
; ‘court officials, ‘that Yugoslavia would—abandon | 


The letter disclosed that the French sources said the guill 
! S Si guillo-) oe a Se 
Supplementary ‘ Unemployment tine also would be used shortly in| and enter the sa a 
Benefit plan is loaded with “gim-' Tizi Quzou, Constantine and Oran.' a ' | 
, | aa i 7 But the Socialist countries have 


MINE, MILL WINS WAGE HIKE 
AT AMERICAN BRASS CO. 


WATERBURY, Conn., June 19 tion election June 26. The United 
—(FP)—The International Union of Auto Workers is challenging Mine 
Mine Mill & Smelter Workers has, Mill as bargaining agent there. ge ae ; 
reached agreement with the Amer-|—-——— __ | Premier Nikolai Bulganin and 
ican Brass Co. on a new three-year. DENVER, June 18.—Negotiators President Klementi —\ oroshilov 
contract covering workers at its at Albuquerque report progress) Were on the platform with Tito 
Ansonia and Torrington, Conn.,| toward an agreement covering the ™ the giant sports stadium. 
and Buffalo, N. Y. plants. | American Smelting & Refining Co.' Replying to Khrushchev’s speech, 

The package, worth 34 cents; chain, essentially on the terms! Tito said Yugoslavia “greatly re- 
according to the union, goes into; already signed by the Mine, Mill: gretted” the seven-year rift with 
effect July 1. Of this amount, 24:& Smelter Workers at Phelps-: Russia. 
cents is in wage increases, 10 cents; Dodge. | There no longer is a direct threat 
effective this year followed by two! Some progress is also reported of war, he said. The alternative is; 
seven cents raises in 1957 and: from Butts, where Mine Mill is “active coexistence’—a constant 
1958. The pact also provides a new negotiating with Anaconda. flow of contracts between states | 
pension plan and a union shop. There was nothing definite,' . 1 gifferent systems. Such co-' 

Application of the pact at the however, from Kennecott Copper; . , fully | 
Torrington plant will held up; talks concerning four of that | “xistence, he said, mas wedi ee 
pending outcome of a representa-}chain’s big plants. spect national sovereignty and 


POl NT of ORDER! indepencence. 


Tito stressed the importance of 
By ALAN MAX 


| 
' 


chev. deglared. “We 
| 
‘Workers of all lands unite,’ 
is our pledge of victory. 
He referred to the “worry” of, 
western statesmen over the restora- 
tion of Soviet-Yugoslav friendship | 
iand said their fears are groundless. | 


which | 


' 
; 


should be provided. 


jket, 
? a 2 tac 
bers of the Wage Policy Commit-' Britain exploded an atomic device: SOVIET STADIUM RAILY 
tee’s rejection of the terms and ex- in the Monte Bello Islands today.’ ! 

CLIMAXES TITO’S VISIT 


MOSCOW, June 19.—Soviet Party chief Nikita Khrush- 
‘chev lavishly praised Yugoslavia today as a “country of he- 
ALGIERS, June 19.—A French roes,” in a public address of friendship to visiting Marshal 
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CUTBACKS IN 


APPILANCES 
CHICAGO, June 19. — It ain't 
sales sluggishness” — it “overpro- 
duction” Judson S. Sayre, president 
of the Norge division of Borg- 
Warner, told the opening session 
of the International Home Fur- 
nishings Market here. But which- 
ever way you slice it, it's cutbacks 
in the appliance industry now 
spreading, just as in auto, he said. 
That means more unemployed 
electrical workers. | 

Sayre says the industry needs 
a “readjustment.” 

“What appears to be sale slug- 
gishness is top-heavy inventory 
caused by overproduction,” said 
Sayre. “In an effort to buy and 
out-of-proportion share of the mar- 
a few selfish manufacturers 
have set off a whole chain of 
‘wheeling and dealing’ price mere 
chandising tactics.” 


—_ 
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engineer. 


German reunification. He = said 
URGENT 


opportunities for reunification 
It’s high time someone diagnosed Ike's doctors. 


Soviet leaders tcasted almost ev-: 


At'a reception for Tito lastnight, | 


erything under the sun to ¢rics of 
“down with protocal.” 

Khrushchev told the [ranian am- 
bassador, “We are neighbors anc 
friends and we can never be sep- 


U.S. Ambassador Charles FE. 
Bohlen reminded Khrushchev that 


arated.” 


attacked the friendship of “certain the U.S. and Russia were ncigh- 


bors, separated only by the narrow 
reaches of the Bering Strait. 

“We shall also be _ friends,” 
Khrushchev said. ‘I firmly believe 
it will be like that.” 

At one time Khrushchev looked 


shown monolithic unity,” Khrush-| at Defense Minister Marshal Geor- 
Marxist-' gi Zhukov and proposed a toast: 


Leninists stood firm by the slogan,/ “May marshals be unemployed.” 


“May defense ministers become 


|peace ministers,” Zhukov replicd. 


Tito raised his glass to this and 
Khrushchev added, “May the min- 
isters of defense busy themselves 
with egg incubators.” 

In an exchange with British Am- 

ssador Sir William Hayter, 
Khrushchev remarked that man- 
kind was moving towards commu- 
nism and “not you but your grand- 
son may be a communist.” 

Hayter laughed and Khrushchev 
asked hib when his daughter would 
be coming to Moscow since his son 
Sergei wants to take her out. 

“Perhaps my daughter will mako 
him a capitalist,” Hayter said, " 

“No, no,” Khrushchev said. “If 
she tries to make him a capitalist 
nothing will come of it. He is an 


The scheduled signing of a final 
joint communique was suddenly 
cancelled tonight. No reason was 
given but observers said it prob- 
ably had to be called off because 
of the of eveats on today’s 
timetable. The central committee 
of the Communist Party scheduled 
a dinner tonight for Tito. 


~ 
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The Tragedy of 
Itzik Pfeffer 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


An elderly woman who is an 
old friend of mine was lucky im 
having a nephew who became 
the foremost Jewish poet of the 
Russian October Revolution. His 
name was. Itzik Fetter. She 
raised him and left old Crarist 
Russia when he was still a bov. 
Slie came to the U. 5. 


The October revolution came 
and then she heard that  Itzik 
wrote poetry and in Tater years 
he became one of the most out- 
standing and talented poets of 
the new Russia. How proud she 
was and joylul. When Pfetter 
aud Michoels came to the USA 
during the last war they spoke 
at the mecting in. the Polo 
Grounds. Jtzik said “T will live to 
dance on IJitler's grave. 

He went to visit his old aunt 
on the coast. Her bappiness was 
overflowing. 


Some time Jater the Anti- 
fascist Committee in the USSR 
was dissolved and the Jewish 
paper published by the Commit- 
tee was closed. Very little news 
eame trom the USSR. Practically 
nothing was heard about Plefter. 
Wiis annt became very anxious. 
she wrote me to find out through 
different channels whether any- 
thing is known about his where- 
bouts. All we heard were ru- 
wors. T buttonholed evers body 
} knew and nobody around the 
Freiheit could explain what hap- 
pened, Some rumors came that 
he was writing scenarios for the 
movies in Riga. Then the terrible 
news came from Warsaw about 
the destruction of the Jewish 
writers, the closing of the Jewish 
Press. 


The shock was terrifie on us 
wll. Po owas anxious to know how 
wl) this atlected Ttzik Felfer’s 
dont. FT sent her some of the 
Mscussion material, also the ar- 
ticle by Anna Louise Strong. 
Alter a week J received a short 
Jetter froma her thanking me for 
the information, “After all the 
pines and misinformation now 
we know the truth.’ 


She concluded that she hoped 
this will neves again happen and 
that the world will have peace 
forever. Twas glad to know that 
{his progressive person sized the 
situation up very candidly, De- 
spite her deep heartfelt Joss, she 
has the courage and hope that 
socialism and peace will finally 
tiumph, not-ouly in the USSR 
but every where. 

The enemies of the Soviet 
Union were happy that under 
the Stalin cult Jewish culture 
there, which had bloomed, had 
a terrible setback. But from what 
we read new policies are in ef- 
fect and socialism is being put 
_ba ck on the track, We Can How, 


SPEAK YOUR PIECE — 


at least. look forward to great 


things. Itzik Feffer did not die 
in vain. Many have given their 
lives for socialism for a better 
world and for a peaceful world. 
We will live to see what they 
lived for come true.—MAX SP. 

. . © 


Objects to Quoting 

‘Trash’ from Times 
BOSTON. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

The Khrushehev secret report 
does not mean that enemies and 
calumniators of the Soviet Union, 
falsifiers. Simearers, sneerers, and 


assorted liars are correct or ever 
will be. 


But | am surprised to see a_ 


tendency in the Daily Worker to 
quote such junk. For example, 
what is the purpose of a mislead- 
ing reprint from the N. Y. Times 
on Soviet literature (June 12)? 
! am patricularly interested in 
Soviet literature, and it is not im- 
modest to say that what little I 
know about it is far more than 
Welles Hangen, the N. Y. Times 
Moscow — correspondent — you 
quoted, will ever know. His 
flippant, derisive approach is no 
more worthy of space in our 
paper chan it ever was. 


He speaks of the first volume 
of Antonina Kaptaveva’s trilogy 
(the title, which doesn’t seem of 
anv importance to him, is “Ivan 
Ivanovich’) being “castigated by 
critics’ in 1952 but not any 
more. Very interesting, if true, 
but this didn't preventthe book 
being vied in Moscow into 
various languages, including 
Kuglish, and distributed through- 
out the world. LT have a copy 
at hand. He describes it as “the 
love affairs of a divorced wom- 
an. He should) write blurbs 
for pocket books! 


We should not confuse things 
further by appearing to give 
credence to sources that will be 
saci to the Soviet Union right 
up to the final edition on the 
last dav they publish. The N. Y. 
Times has its place and so does 
the Daily Worker. The time is 
not vet ripe for a merger. When 
the Times prints something 
worthwhile, certainly there is no 
objection to a quotation, but 
knowingly lo quote trash is be- 
neath the dignity of our paper. 
~ Boston Public Gardens. 


Robeson s 
Passport Case 
Mditor, Daily Worker: 

Mav | have space to comment 
upon the heartening and gratily- 
ing manner in which the Daily 
inmediately reacted to the U.S. 
Appellate Court's decision in the 
Paul Robeson passoport case. 
That decision was sorely disap- 
pointing to lovers of constitu- 
tional procedure because it goes 


far to undermine our traditional 
freedom of movement. 

With the possible exception of 
the Post, none of the metro- 
politan dailies will editorialize 
upon this case. More reason why 
your comment should have that 
clarifying and penetrating qual- 
ity which places the Robeson 
passport fight in correct perspec- 
tive. I think your editorial com- 
ment Jacking in some facts which 
will enable Negroes in partic- 
ular to see this struggle waged 
by Paul Robeson as a continua- 
tion of their own struggle and of 
his more than a quarter century's 


fight for their rights and human 
dignity. 

The Robeson passport fight is 
essentially a struggle to defend 
the constitutional Jiberties of all 
American citizens. Robeson self- 
lessly linked this struggle to the 
constitutional right to travel of 
those who disagreed with pol- 
icies of government, be they la- 
bor Jeaders, Communists, Negro 
rights fighters, or what have Vout 
Jt is a free speech fight. He 
refused to sign an anti-Commu- 
nist affidavit in order to secure 
his rights at the expense of 
others. It is a fight to keep 
the right to travel free from po- 
litical entanglements. Robeson 
refused to say that he would not 
describe the nature of the strug- 
gle of his people against wi 
justice in Mississippi and consti- 
tutional violations in’ Mont- 
gomery, Ala. to the peoples of 
the world who are seeking hu- 
man dignity for all. It-is a Negro 
liberation fight. 


Your editorial speaks of the 
McCarthy iron curtain) which 
locks him in. ‘True, but too 
vague to bring his stature or the 
meaning of the passport fight 
forth. Few Negroes, especially 
in the South will see in’ that 
phrase the relation of Paul Robe- 
son's struggle to their right to 
vote in Mississippi, or to ride a 
bus with quiet dignity in Florida 
and Alabama. They must be 
shown that jt bears that. rela- 
tionship. Because Robeson will 
not hide the indignities heaped 
upon them nor conceal the pow- 
erful monopolists and bankers 
behind the White Citizens Coun- 
Cil he camot travel. Those men 
whose centuries old) oppression 
of the Negro has been so des- 
structive of national morality 
and damaging to our political 
prestige are afraid that Robeson 
in Wester Europe and in the 
East would expose more glaring- 
ly their moral bankruptcy and 
the terrible threats inherent in 
their H-bomb_ tests. 


The Robeson passport fight is 
just beginning. The voice of 
Robeson must be heard through- 
out the world. 


W IL. LIAM 1. PAT TERSON. 


cass. 


On a New 


Mass Party 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor, Daily Worker:. 


We should like to comment on 
the last sentence of the editorial 
of June 7 which was reprinted 
in The Worker of Sunday, June 
10. The sentence reads, “We 
believe that the situation calls 
for an all-eut effort and coopera- 
tion of all socialist-minded forces 
in order to bring about such a 
new party without unnecessary 
delay, and as quickly | as cir- 
cumstances will permit.” 

Without commenting on the 
rest of the tenor of the editorial, 
which } fr opinion takes on 
analme. —_.a-Soviet flavor, be- 
cause it fails to recognize the 
great achievements of the Soviet 
people in spite of the crimes and 
errors Committed, we would like 
to deal with the way the editors 
of the paper approach the Amer- 
ican party and the American 
scene. 

Since the DW has for long 
vears been an authoritative voice 
of the Le!t and since the editor 
of the paper is part of the Na- 
tional adeeliin of the Commu- 
nist Partv, we believe that the 
eclitorial policy and statements 
must reflect a careful thinking 
and formulation. We disagree 
with the last sentence quoted 

above for the following reasons: 

J—The paper speaks of a new 
socialist party with a finality 
Which it has no right to when 
this point has as vet not been 
discussed hy the party member- 
ship and adopted by a party na- 
tional convention. Is it not about 
time that some sections of our 
party leadership learn the neces- 


sity of careful consultation with— 


the membership and full discus- 
sion with the membership “be 
fore finalizing policy. 

2--We feel that the editorial 
will tend to encourage liquida- 
lionist’ tendencies within the 
party. 

3—The almost “guilt complex” 
that characterizes the whole edi- 
torial negates the important con- 
tribution that. the party has 
made in the Jast 10 years in 
spite of the serious errors which 
we have committed both in pol- 
icv and tactics. 

4—Vhe editorial indicates an 
impatience with the level of de- 
velopment Of the American 
working class, particularly as it 
relates to socialist’ currents with- 
in the working class. 

5- Lastly, the editorial fails to 
deal with how to effect this de- 
velopment to a new party of so- 
Cialism based upon he working 
We support the outlook 
for a “new mass party of so- 
cialism in our country,” but such 
a development, we feel, can only 
take place if the party member- 
ship is mobilized to the job of 
building socialist currents with- 
in the ranks of the working class. 

ANN and _ JACK. 
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Miss Strong's 
Lecture. 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I came away from the Anna 
Louise Strong lecture on Tues- 
day night with a number of 
misgivings. | Unfortunately, I 
don't think my feelings are 
shared by most of her audiences 


First of all her lecture was 
advertised as a discussion of the 
recent developments inside the 
Sovict Union. However, I 
found myself listening impati- 
ently to a long dissertation on 
international geopolitics. 


Finally, she got to the pur- 
pose of the meeting. And I was 
dismayed. Not one w ord of 
criticism of herself did she of- 
fer, but defended her action in 
not crying out about the hor- 
rible things that happened in 
the Soviet Union in the past 
number of vears. Her com- 
ment was merely that she felt 
these “excesses” were not ter- 
ribly important, or rather they 
were not of prime. importance 
since this great nation was on 
the path of socialism. 


The feeling one got hinds 
Miss Strong's remarks were a 
these atrocities: (and that. 
what they were) were really he 
so bad. In addition, she said 
that she didut know all of the 
things that were happening. Of 
course she didn’t. Nobody did, 
1 think. But she knew ‘enough 
to raise her voice in protest. 

She told a story about one 
of her close friends being exiled, 
completely unjustly, and yet she 
says she didn't know. She spoke 
of the morder of the Jewish 
writers, and yet she says she 
didn’t know, She saw the deci- 
mation of Jewish culture, and 
yet she savs she didut know. 


Not onlv did she justify her 
actions, but she said that it 
was not right to evgluate the 
situation there because we did — 
not yet have the correct his- 
torical perspective.  In_~ other 
words, we must wait J]0 or 15 
or 240 years before we may sub- 
ject the USSR to close scrutiny 
on‘ these sore points. This, to 
me; is a real peeareanin posi- 
tion. : 


A question was asked dures 
ing the discussion period which 
said in eect: How can we say 
that the Sovict Union is a truly 
socialist’ state, as Miss Strong 
did, if there was absolutely no 
manifestation of socialist democ- 
racy, a prerequisite of socialism? 
Miss. Strong didn't really an- 
swer the question. She equated 
the Soviet situation with a Jack 
of democracy in -the United 
States. Do we then, she asked, 
say that this country is not a 
democracy? I think the analogy 
is very poorly drawn. And be- 
sides, the discussion was around 
the Soviet Union, not the U.S. 


SUMMERTIME...and the city aint 


(Continued from Page 2 


blocks. The 23rd vate lh 
has a dozen play streets — 
all between 88 and 109 Sts. 
The kids make full, inven- 
tive use of them. Besides 
the usual stoop-ball, hand- 
ball, punchball and _ tag, 
they ll tell you. there's fun 
in Kick the Can, and Open 
the Johnny Pump. One a 
spoke for dodge-hall, but 
another crushed him with, 
“Man—thats for girls!” 
And then there's the spe- 
cial Lexington Ave. game 
that's probably not “se 
able further downtown— 
“Throw the Ball Over the 
Bus.” a 


THIS East Harlem - dis- 


N.Y.C.. Youth, Board, and. 


- Council: Both are: privately:. 


trict doesnt tell the whole 
story, but it comes close 
enough for one cop on the 
heat to sav, “It may not be 


‘a typical precinct—but its 


‘aA typical busy precinct.” 


Dozens of private charity. 


and religious groups are 
working for the children’s 
summertime needs. But no 
single government agency is 
wholly concerned with what 
happens to our school kids 
when school’s out. 
Coordinating the work 
are two main agencies—the 


the ‘Welfare: and Heakh 


maintained, with help from 
the Greater N.Y. Fund, and 
foundation grants. Since 
the Board’s budget was cut 


a year or two back, the 
bulk of the _ arrangements 
for camping. has fallen to 
the Council's camping divi- 
sion—with just two people 
in charge of the work for 
the whole city. 

Miss Grace DuBois, the 
Council's camping director, 
Says: 

“With what we have now 
—the non-profit camps oper- 
ated by social agencies—we 
can anly begin td do. a 
job that's needed.” - . 


The answer, she feels, is 
a state subsidy for the cur- 
rent program. “We do it 
for hospitals, and day cam 
centers, and old age homes," 
she pointed out. “We feel 
that summer camps are just 
as important in a child’s life, 
as part of his year-round ex- 
perience.” 

A group for that purpose, 
the Citizens Committee for 
Public Subsidies for Volun- 
tary Agency Camps, has al- 
ready been formed, to work 
for state funds for the chil- 
dren. Judge Irving Ben Coo- 
per is its chairman. 


Miss DuBois outlined -a 
splid 


_« give: aatad York: children a 


program that. would |; Ward, Jr writes on: Sum | 


real summer program: 

° Set up more camps 
with very low fees (most 
families can't pay the full 
fee, but could manage cam 
for their children on a slid. 
ing scale to match their. in- 
comes). 7 | 

° Establish more camps 
which accept mothers with 
their pre-school children. 
(There are now just 14 
camps like this now; their 
total summer capacity is | 
only 2,500.) : 

¢ Expand facilities .to 
make room for 50,000 more 
children. 


TOMORROW: Rossevelt 148 


i wail 


mertime -Jimorewis: «> + 
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DAVID J. McDONALD, pres- 
ident of the United Steelworkers 
of America fixed the tag “Boul- 
wareism” on the terms offered 


Dail Worker 
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A WELCOME DEVELOPMENT 


EVERYWHERE Communists are stressing an old but 
often forgotten aspect of Marxism—that there are many 
paths to socialism and that the cause of socialism requires 
completely independent workingclass parties. 

More than that, it is clear that many past practices 
and relationships among’ Communists were harmful to 
democracy and socialism. Certainly the exclusion of the 
Yugoslav Communists from the Cominform helped only the 
foes of socialism and peace. 

Today the solidarity of Jabor is being enhanced by the 
frank and critical relationships among Marxists. It was in 
this spirit that the two biggest Communist Parties if the 
capitalist world—the Italian and French—this week de- 
manded from the Soviet Jeaders more fundamental and 
-more logical explanations of how violations of law and 
democracy became so widespread under the Stalin regime. 
The London Daily Worker reprinted Howard Fast’s column 
from our paper and expressed similar criticism. 

More than a year ago we pointed out that the Soviet 
leaders’ bold initiative in admitting their errors regarding 
Tito necessitated a basic review of the past by Communists 
everywhere. And ever since the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
C.P. this newspaper has been trying to draw those con- 
clusions so necessary for advancing both democracy and 
socialism. We have called upon Communist leaders in 
socialist countries to explain the real origins of injustices 
that arose and threatened the existence of socialism there. 

We have differed in this regard with some readers and 
prominent contributors to our paper. We are strengthened 
in our conviction that only such an independent. position 
helps the cause of Jabor and socialism by the way the big 
business press is fearful of the new Communist attitudes. 
For example, a dispatch to the N. Y. Times from Paris yes- 
ferday complains that the French C.P. statement will 
“bring the French Communists domestic political benefits.” 

Naturally the working class will benefit as the foreign 
agent slandex is demolished. It was never true of course. 
But it was always necessary to refute it, and far more 
cHectively than has often been done. 

A relitionship of equality and of free and critical 
altitudes among working class parties and among socialist 
countries is bound to strengthen the bonds of international- 
-ism. This was what the Soviet Communists stressed when 
they healed the breach with Tito. This is part of the 
historic significance of the 20th Congress. 

Blind loyalty to socialist countries was harmful. Crit- 
ical loyalty to socialisin, based on understanding and on 
truth, is helpful. to socialism. 

Criticism of various developments in the Soviet Union 
and the Peoples Democracies does not mean becoming 
anti-Soviet or auti-socialist, as some thought. On the 
contrary, this was a service to socialism and gave greater 
confidence in the ability of socialism to overcome errors, 

For the American people, who, in their vast majority, 
are not ready to accept socialism, the new trends in the 
Communist movements are nevertheless all to the good. 
They have helped ease world tensions considerably. They 
have strengthened the cause of peace and democracy. 
They have brought us to a new era where basic issues 
of social systems can be settled not in the wasteland of 


atomic war but in the arena of peaceful) competition — 


and co-existence. 


IT’S A LONG LANE 


ITIS A GRATIFYING thought that there is no logjam 
which cannot, somehow, be broken. This is true in polities 
as well as in lumbering. Last week the pressure of labor 
and the people supplied the dynamite which opened the 
legislative stream in the House Labor and Rules commit- 
lees. | 

The Rules Committee, headed by that Pecksniff of 
Dixiecrats, Rep. Howard Smith of Virginia, was compelled 
to agree to hearings this week on the Kelly bill to provide 
aid to schools, ri on the Celler omnibus civil rights bill. 
Neither bill will be reported out, however, unless members 
of the Rules committee are made aware of the people's 
determination to have these measures reach the floor of 
the House. They can do this by telegrams to the House 
Rules committee and by demands upon their own Con- 
gressmen to support the discharge petition initiated by 
Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Cal). 

The logjam in the House Labor committee was main- 
tained by Chairman Graham Barden (D-NC) with the 
connivance of Southern Democrats and Republicans. 

But recently northern and western Democrats on the 
committee led by Rep. Roosevelt staged a revolt, and se- 
cured agreement to hold hearings on several measures 
demanded by the AFL-CIO. 

There's a broad gap, of course, between hearings and 
enactment. But the foal that reactionaries such as Smith 
and Barden have been forced. to retreat shews- what can 
be done even. in the short time remaming before adjourn- 
ment, if the voters will make thelr dethands known. ' 


H 


by the stee] companies rejected 
by his union. That tag is certainly 
appropriate and timely. R. L. 
Boulware is vice-president of 
General Electric in charge of 
labor relations — union-busting, 
that is. 


It was Boulware who last 
year broke through with the plan 
of America’s big corporations to 
tie unions to five-year, no-strike, 
no-wage reopener agreements. 
It was James Carey, president of 
the International Union of Elec- 
trical Workers, whom the corpo- 
rations first tagged’ for a sucker. 
I say sucker, because Carey was 
originally opposed to the five 


-year idsa but succumbed to the 


advice of certain associates, 
especially to Leo Jandreau, head 
of the Schenectady Local, a for- 
mer Jeftwinger who switched to 
the extreme right and, of course, 
wanted.to show how “respect- 
able” he can really be. 
* 


THE GE WORKERS soon 
learned they were taken in by a 
foo]’s package with the 5 cents a 
year raise and some trimmings. 
] heard Carey himself ree 
the virtues of the GE contract 
and of the way the company, 
insured against the strike weap- 
on, is going all out with automa- 
tion. Workers are being steadily 
eliminated, ‘The company is get- 
ting an amazing increase in pro- 
ductivity, at a substantially low- 
ered total wage for its emploves. 
The workers live in constant fear 
of loss of jobs. Jn addition the 
company fee] free to shift work 
from unionized plants to the new. 
plants, some in the South, where 
wages are Jower. The run-away 
shop threat haunts the GE work- 
ers. 

That was why the Westing- 
house workers fought for five 


months against a five-vear pact, 


and why the sleel uion helped 


World 


of 


Labor 


by George Morris 


number of workers by about half. 


“RBoulwareism” Is The 
Right Tag on Steel Offer 


them prneeenny with finances. 
But in face of the pattern already 
set by Boulware for the major 
company in the field, their strug- 
gle was especially difficult. They 
only succeeded in mitigating the 
effect of the five-year weapon, 
but basically had to yield to it. 
* 


THE AUTO COMPANIES, 
too, sought five-year pacts, but 
were cut down to three years. 
Now the steel companies fixed 
up a “package” which their press 
agents falsely claim will give the 
workers an additional 65 cents 
an hour on the filth year, provid- 
ed the union takes the five year 
freeze. They would like to make 
the five-vear anti-union plan a 
paltern for the country as a 
whole. Steel, it need hardly be 
added, does often set the pattern. 


To the credit of the leaders of 
the steel union, they rebuffed the 
steel companies. Thev are pre- 
paring for a strike rather than 
vield to the plan. The main fea- 
ture of the steel picture today, 
as in- the other major metal in- 
dustries, is modernization, auto- 
mation, expansion and higher 
than ever production and profits. 
Parallel with thé rise in steel 
capacity. and output is a decline, 
absolutely and relatively, of the 
number of workers employed. 

The companies are still not 
satisfied and they would like to 
achieve in steel what has already 
taken place in coal—a cut of the 


To make that possible, they d 
like to limit the union to a dues- 


collecting role. 
* 


WITH THE UNION ham- 
strung for five years, the compa- 
nies could, in effect, nullify the 
basic concessions they are :mak- 
ing and some pust hard won 
gains. Their “generous” Supple- 
mentary Unemployment Benefit 
_ for example, provides for 
ayoff pay only to workers with 
three or more years seniority. 
Free of strike fear, the compa- 
nies can use numerous gimmicks 
to see to it that the number 
qualified for benefits are at a 
bare minimum. 


The demand for premium pay 
for Saturday and Sunday, post- 
poned many times but now put 
on top of the list, would this time 
be laid over for another five 
years. If the objectives of the 
steel companies are really carried 
out in the next five years. they 
articipate a union that would 
hardly have enough fight Jeft to 
press such demands. 

The steel companies have been 
preparing their package for 
months, John Stephens, vice- 
president, U. S. Steel and spokes- 
man for the companies, said. The 
key for them is an insurance of 
what they call peace in the in- 
dustry. They want no hindrance 
from unions for a plan to raise 
profits to still higher levels and 
employment to the lowest in the 


—_— -_ - - _ os 


industry's modern history. 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 


In Czechoslovakia 


THE CORRECTION of Jegal 
violations and of undemocratic 
methods in the socialist countries 
of Eastern Europe goes on at an 
uneven pace. 

In Poland, as we've noted, 
there is vigorous discussion and 
criticism. Freedom becomes re- 
ality from the parliament to the 
college campus, from the union 
hall to the law courts. 

Czechoslovakia, however, of- 
fers a decided contrast. True, the 
Commynist leaders of Czecho- 
slovakia have also taken steps to 
review unjust Icgal ade <i 
and remove-some restraints on 
freedom of expression. But they 
have been terri cautions about 
it. So much so that the London 
Daily Worker correspondent who 
covered the recent Conference 
of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party frankly expressed his dis- 
appointment. The London DW 
headlined its story from Prague 
last Saturday: “Czech Commu- 
nists Lack Bold Criticism.” 

. 


THE CORRESPONDENT, 


Armour Milne, wrote: 


“With certain exceptions, dis-_ 


appointing lack of wide critic- 
ism has been a marked feature 
of the National Conference of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party. 

“Perhaps the biggest disap- 
pointment was the fact that, in 
the main, those responsible for 
the mistakes and shortcomings 
made no attempt, in their self- 
criticism, to say exactly what 
their errors were.” 


The dispatch says, with a° 


touch of bitterness, “Perhaps the 


Czechoslovak. public expected | 


too much. There was a tendenc 
to expect it to act like a full- 
scale congress, which represents 


“the rdnk ‘and’ file 


Party: 
- Among hye ee 


They Go Slow 


by the Czech Communists was 
tardiness in informing the public 
about what was happening in the 
government, “A case in point,” 
Milne writes, “was the dismissal 
of the Minister for National De- 
fense, Dr. Alexej Cepicka, the 
reasons for his exit from office 
never having been fully stated 


till now.” 
Ps 


CEPICKA., a son-in-law of the 
Jate President Gottwald, said he 
was removed because he fostered 
a “personality cult” round him- 
self as army chief. He said he 
had been “impatient with com- 
rades and unheeding of advice.” 

The good side of the confer- 
ence, Milne found, was the dis- 
cussion of the five-vear plan and 
also the strong speech by speaker 
of the Assembly, Fierlinger, a 
former Socialist, on the need for 
harmony between the world’s 
Socialists and Communists. 

* a 

TO ME THE MOST serious 
shortcoming of the present Czech 
Communist leaders is their at- 
tempt to whitewash the exécu- 
tion of Slansky and other former 
Communist leaders. 

Only under considerable prod- 
ding, and not till three years 
after Stalin died, did they re- 
view the Slansky case. They ad- 
mitted that anti-Semitism was 
used against the accused. They 
admitted that the charges of a 
“Titoite conspiracy” were false. 
And finally they released and 
exonerated those members of 
the Slansky group who were 
condemned with him but were 
imprisoned, not executed. How- 
ever, they continued to insist 


that Slansky and the others ex- 


| 3 w Hogi rer be 


_peen in: the ‘recent 


statement of 


Czech Communist Party secre- 
tary Noovtny on Noel and Her- 
man Fields. Novotny said that 
the Fields were innocent of any 
charge of conspiring with Slans- 
ky. But at the trial the charge 
Was just the opposite. Slansk 
was accused of conspiring with 
the Fields, who were allegedly 
“American agents.” How in the 
world can Slansky still be con- 
sidered guilty under such cir- 
cumstances? 
| * 

MANY ARE the achievements 
of Czechoslovakia during the 
past 10 years. Slovakia, which 
was once the more backward 
part of the country. has been in- 
dustrialized. Social insurance, 
free medical care, child health 
and guidance programs have 
flourished. Many children of 
workers and farmer have receiv- 
ed the opportunity to pursue 
higher education. 


And it is among Czech students 
today that there is considerable 
protest agaimst the continuing 
bureacracy. The voice of these 
students will in time be heard; 
they must indeed be heard un- 
der a socialist regime. © 

When Vice-:Premier Vaclav 
Kopecky said recently that the 
enemies of socialism “misuse the 
word freedam,” he was a thou- 
sand times right. But Kopecky 


also said: “When we hear this 


word (freedom) we grow suspi- 
cious. It begins with a demand 
for freedom of the press and ends 
with freedom for capitalism.” 

- That, we'd say, helps no one 
but the enemies of socialism. 


: That is a horrible example of how | 


2 


the errors of the past continue |. *. 


‘to: -weigh ‘like::ai, moutitain om: 
‘gome leaders:today.21) . : 
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MOVIES 


Hollywood Explores 
Ghayefsky'’s Bronx 


Today's Best 
Bets on TV, 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 


Dodgers vs. St. Louis (9); Giants 
vs. Cubs (11) 1:25 
Matinee Theatre (4) 3 
Cartoon Theatre (2) 7:30 
Arthur Godfrey (2) 8 
Titanic Incident (4) 8 
Father Knows Best (4) 8:30 
Yankees vs. Tigers (11) 9:15 
RADIO 
Dodgers vs. St. Louis (MGM) 
Ciants vs. Cubs (MCA) 1:25 
Truth or Consequence (RCA) 8 
Groucho Marx (RCA) 9 
Yankees vs. Detroit (INS) 9:10 
|Family Theatre (WOR) 9:30 
Recital Stage (QXR) 10 
| This Is Moscow (RCA) 10:15 
| MOVIES 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Rififi, Fine Arts 
Madame Butterfly, Baronet 
< |Richard the Third, Bijou 
|Lovers and Lollipops, Translux 
Normandie 7 
Harder They Fall, Astor 
‘Ladykillers, Sutton 


then to Hollywood. happy and troubled mother with Ajexander Nevsky (revival) New 
conviction. | Cameo 


The camera is focused, for a' wes. - sa 
change, on real people with real | — Braor 4 on wae ag 
probs oneal, of that strangely a heart warming ands 
night club denizens that almost|*?;¢ movie. — ar igre me wind with Pout a 

=e Re ars wea hs fe is in welcome contras 0) ationai 
> =vapaid populates the moss: | most of Hollywood's output. How Chekhow’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St. 
7 tr 7 rg ge an world: far Hollywood can or will go in, Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
oars +8 f sre ss familiar. | exploring the world of workers — Lys. 
odin ye gel hoger some-|and small middle class people re- Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
shirts‘of his Famils 3 n the Mul- mains to be scen. But it is good,A Dolls House, Creenwich Mews 

ai 4 news for moviegoers that it has Man With the Golden Arm. Cherrv' 

I is whether or not to have a.at least gotten as far as Chavel- Lane. = 
great big splashy wedding. All the'skv’s Bronx. ~ iNo Time For Sergeants, Alvin 
pressures ou cabbie Tom Hurley,|>~ --— —-- «LN 


eater < STADIUM JUNE CONCERTS 


| 
for “a catered allair” for his’ 
daughter. 
That What the sateneditve| The 39th season of the outdoor, ing the Handel “Hallelujah” Organ 
in-laws and the neighbors want.' ans at Lewisohn Concerto; Claire Coci plaving the 
Organ Concerto No. 2 of Eric Del-: 
amarter, and Ruth Diehl, soprano; 


The only trouble is that it wil 

_it | . » * 

Wipe ont the savings of a lifetime. 
| achs and Lorna Sydnev, 
anezzo-soprano; Lucius Metz, tenor; 


Che problem makes evervbody un-| include the following schedule for Evelyn § 

Chester Ludgin, baritone; with the 
Oratorio Suciety of New York in. 
Bach's “Magnificat” and Dvorak’s, 
“Te Deum.” | 


Thursday--Julius Rudel conduct-} 


ASSIGNMENT 
OF SO 


JOSEPH NORTH 
A Ghost Comes to Life 


Otto Strasser? The name comes up like a shriek in a nightmare. 
To think, in this day and age, more than a quarter century after 
you first encountered the name, it is back in the news via dispatches 
from Miltonberg, in Bavaria, where Strasser took the wraps off a 
new Nazi-like party called the German Social Union. 

Little wonder that the dispatch said, in‘ its 
lead paragraph, that the new fascistic party came 
into the open in a setting reminiscent of Nazisin‘s 
early days. 

Hitler gone, Goering gone, Himmler gone, 
the swastikaed flags of Nuremberg gone, and 
now Strasser turns up after thirty years of exile, 
jackbooted guards stood insolently at his meet- 
ing, swarmed over a heckler who said No; 
truncheons cracked his head, blood flowed, and 
the German Social Union was bor. 

J e 


CATERED AFFAIR, fea- 
turing Bette Davis, Ernest 
Borgnine, Debbie Keynolds, 
Barry Fitzgerald. Screen play 
by Gore Vidal. From the play 
by Paddy Chayefsky. Directed 
by Richard Brooks. At the 
Victoria Theatre. 

By ADAM LAPIN 

Variety savs this picture is about 
“the Bronx bourgcoisie.” Another 
paper says it is about “a very 
modest businessman living in the 
Bronx.” Let's face it, fellows, the 
movie is about working people, 
about a cab driver and his family. 

This is, in fact, the distinctive 
feature of the movie, and the 


unique contribution Paddy Chay- 
efsky has made first to TY and 


THE DISPATCHES describe a program and a membership 
that invoke the Twenties and Thirties again. Strasser’s followers 
appear to be paunchy burghers of middle-age and of the middle- 
class whose wad of marks can buy the brawn of gutter-brawlers, 
quick with a club or a chair or a trigger. True, the guns did not fire 
bullets at this affair, not yet at least, but they poured tear-gas 
on the group of socialist German youngsters who came to the meet- 
ing to express their dissent at the resurrection of a monstrous ghost 
which, when it lived, devoured the lives of fifty millions of mankind. 

IT HAPPENED IN Bavaria, and: memory casts up the image 
of the tawny countrvside when I was there, about this time of 
year, in 1945, in Munich and then to Dachau where the correspond- 
ents visited the concentration camp and saw the five thousand 
corpses melting under the hot sun, saw the crematorium and_ the 
neat sigus “Attendants will please wash their hands after the day's 
work, in the interests of sanitation.” 

Perhaps even worse was the talk T had with several youngsters 
in their late teens as we stood in the wrecked railway station where 
they had been sleeping. “Der feuhrer.” they said, “almost won. 
Three weeks more and we would have been on top and you down 
where we are.” Unkempt, bedraggled, hungry, they sneered at the 
Allied victory. “But London is in ruins, flat.” one said exultanily, 
aud he twisted his hand palm-downward to demonstrate how flat 
it lav after the Lufwaffe had done with it... . 

This is only a battle, thev said, a single battle the Herrenfolk 
had lost. but it would not stav lost, mein Herr, they sad.) There 
would be a breathing spell, the Third Reich will revive. “We shall 


BETTE DAVIS 


DRAMA 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 


ly 
symphonic prog 
‘Stadium of the City College, will 
Come again. 

oe 


MIEMORY DOES not dim on this image, this talk in the 
bombed railway station when the Third Reich that was to fast a 
thousand vears, lay in ruins. Perhaps they had been the Hitler 
Yugend who carried decorative and deadly daggers at their. side 
yesterday and this day bore the stilleto of revenge. : 

They have haunted me these vears as I read of Germany today, 
reflecting often on their destination. They were eighteen or so in 
1945; thev would be less than thirtv today. Did thev come to learn 
of Hitler’s horror that was the Third Reich? - Were they won 


happy. and an the end the catered | June: 

Hair is called oft Tonight Wednesday Pierre 
'Monteux conducting. Harold Cone 
Perhaps not quite enough to bes |Porne, oe So = ae 
tain a 90-minute movie. “Marty” | — : 

: { 
had a slight storv, too. But the; Tomorrow—All Tchaikovsky Pro- . | 
Sreblem of two fonely peo le/gram: ‘Pierre Monteux conducting. |": Harry Belafonte singing favor-| 
secking love and companionship| Mischa Elman playing the D Major tte ballads fiom his repertoire. | 
Was more central. Besides, the Violin Concerto. Saturday, June 30—Richard and’ 


It is a. slight story, of course. 


canvas in “Marty” was broader.| Saturday—Ballet Russe de Monte Johann Strauss Night: Franz Allers’ 
There was also deeper insight into’ Carlo: Ivan Boutnikoff conducting. Bre sal eal , 
the problems of the people Alicia Alonso, guest ballerina; Igor pees ee 
involved. | Youshkevitch, Frederic Franklin. Siciaiewes: 
Having discovered Chavefeky | Nina Novak, Gertrude Tyven, Martha Lipton, Ine7Z0-soprano, jn! 
and the Bronx, Hollywood has) Yvonne Chontcau, Irina Borowska, excerpts from “Der Rosenkavalier,”, 
given it the full treatment. Ernest) Alan Howard, Victor Moreno and “Die Fledermaus,” and “The Gypsy, 
, aie 


. ° | . iar »” 
Borgnine is now flanked by Barry Others, in “Cirque de Deux,” Act pio,” 


conducting. 


Marjorie, Gordon, and: 


tu another way of life? Or did they turn up in jackboots again, with 
truncheon and dagger thinking that Strasser would bring them their 


day aganf * 


Il believe. if they are of that kind, thev reckon without history: 
1956 cannot be 1933 again and Strasser cannot be Hitler. But the 
new rarely sheds all of the old, and no doubt evil and powerlul men 
still scheme mischief and it would be healthy for us all it a world 


that abhors fascism does not forget. 


——Ee —— - <— oe 
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Fitzgerald as the uncle, and Bette! II of “Giselle.” “Black Swan” and 
Davis as the mother who wants! Scheherazade.” 
the big wedding to make up for; Monday. June 25—All French 
the drabness of he r own life. | Program: Pierre Monteux conduct- 
The galaxy of stars is not-all],ing Stell) Andersen” playing the 
net gain. Fitzgerald plays Fitz-; world premiere of Darius Milhaud’s 
gerald, as usual, and Miss Rey-! Piano Concerto No. 5. 
nolds is Miss Revnolds Tuesday — All-Beethoven Pro- legi | 
wan Yate % a Ail- - legislator was hanged on the gal- Re ares re Big eee 
- bai 9 ar the Italian butcher gram: Pierre Monteux conductingt. lows here exactly 300 years ago: soap ng jot this . ee from whence vou came, and 
of “Marty,” shows continued act- the Fifth and Eighth Symphonies. today in one of the strangest cases ed the natural crabbedness” of the: from thence to the place of execu- 
wh _ bes Irish cabby of | Wednesday — Concert honoring of the witchcraft presecutions. ‘widow's temper. It made her “tur-, tion, and thereto hang till you are 
sive | Davie oon oe ao. the American Guild Of Mrs. Ann Hibbins was one of bulent and quarelsome,” brought dead. ae OES. 
a is , qu mas- the 601 nniversary National Con- the first victims of the great delu- her under church censure as a’ Mrs. Hibbins had three sons by 
ters Irish diction and idiom, but! Organists: William Strickland : | Vi arriag i iving i 
otherwise manages to plav the ld “seeming peo and con- sion which reached full fury when! shrew. and eventually “rendered ~ 3 Si — 
ages to play the un-' ducting. George Thalben-Ball play- 19 were hanged 36 vears later as’. eae 4 j England. When word of her pliglit 
strewn ee ng Witches on Salem's Gallows Hill. | her so odious to her neighbors that reached them, the youngest son 
EE Cea a that | they accused her of witchcraft.” (sailed for America. But he could 
Mrs. Hibbins was executed—June | Solemnly the record add: “Search 2 ae SS 
119, 1656—Harvard College grad- was made... in her chests and’ Just on ee sell ail vss 
‘uated a 17-year-old youth named foxes for puppets, images ete.” the widow made @ will, leaving 
| Increase Mather, who was design- Hat there is | no evidewse ee pounds, 14 shillmgs, to her 
jed to play a major role in the later bi oe ~ * |sons. An inventory in the Suffolk 
‘witchcraft. persecutions. thing of the sort was found. - | Prob rd lists “ ; 
_— ; a aes nage ‘bhi __| Probate record lists “a gold weding 
Mrs. Hibbins was the widow of evertheless, Mrs. Hibbins was; | | giomond ring a taffet 
| William Hibbins, a leading Boston tried and convicted in 1655 only: = Jk d “9 ; — 
merchant and one of the most hon- to have the magistrates set side soy dies and kirtle, pinck- 
ored citizens of the Massachusetts! the verdict. Then the following! petticoat and money in the 
colony. He was a deputy to the desk.” | 
ar . .". 4. Spring she was brought to tri: 4 
oo na iy gai oe ye the te the General onal an in 1666.2 wie Seem, 
. = pe tas 9 ‘who had studied the case, wrote 
Dr. Increase Mather that Mrs, 


time of his death in 1654. }her husband had helped condemn’ 
| Hibbins was hanged “only for hav- 


Because Hibbins was a man of another “witch”—Margaret Jones— 
wealth and high social position, | eight years previously. 
et totagd —* ing in the —_— —— dated or 14, 1656) ing more wit than her neighbors.” 
society in on. Moreover, she' read: “Mrs. Ann Hibbins was call- . ; ibbi 
was the sister of Richard Belling-| ed forth, appeared at the bar; the — ong rr core on 
ham, who was Governor in 1641/indictment against her was read,|°" Me ae ee 
and deputy Governor when she)to which she answered not guilty, guessed that two of her persecutocs 
went on trial. | |and was willing to be tricd by God, whom she saw talking in the street, 
Another odd angle of the case) and this court. | eee talking about her.” 


is that nat one shred of the con-|—— ——~, 
Seupetery oxtnence: that Commis David Platt is away on vacation. His 
column will be resumed on his return. .. || 


Witchhunt Tricentennial 


BOSTON, June 19.—The widow, a business deal and that his estate. She was tried, convicted and 


of a distinguished Massachusetts was much smaller than believed. sentenced immediately by the Gov- 
‘ernor to “go from the bar to the 


ae ———— <— <2» 
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i RED SKELTON kept passengers calm when a See bound 


_engme trouble while flying on the Pacific. R 

accompanied by his wife (right) their two children and his eg 

— a passengers with his quips until the plane returned -to 
CO. 


her as a witch has been preserved. 
After Miibbins’: death it develop-| 
ed that he had lost 500 pounds in A 


St. Lovisans Stand Up to Un-Americans 


ST. LOUIS.—The House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, 
true to past performances, finished 
a four-day stand here recently last 
week, leaving behind a trail of 
slander, lost jobs and indignation. 
Headed by Rep. Morgan M. 
Moulder (Dem.) of Camdenton, 
Mo., the subcommittee was com- 

sed- of Representatives. Gordon 
Hi. Scherer (Rep.), Ohio, and James 
B. Frazier (Dem.), ot Tennessee. 
The | committee. conducted — the 


part of the committee. 
. 


that Cohi? was a great American. 


In questioning another witness, he 
attacked the competence of the} WORKING IN harmony with 


witness’ counsel who, along with|the committee were two well- 
other lawyers of the St. Louis Bar}known local stoolpigeons, William 
Association, had volunteered his|Cortor and Thomas . Younglove. 
services. So widespread were his|Cortor, a littke man of stunted 
threats of contempt citations; growth and possessor of a large, 
against anyone who used the Filth|dome-like head, conducted him- 
Amendment that he finally became|self on the stand in a discreet, 
known amongst the spectators inefficient manner. Confining him- 
the crowded hearing room as|self strictly to the questions put 
“Close-the-door Richard.” to him by Committee Counsel 


hearings in the midst of movie 
cameras, the flashing of bulbs from 
wess photographers and daily 
ae in the local papers. 


Fifth Amendment in declining to: 
give names to the committee, while 
one refused to cooperate’ on 


“grounds of conscience.” Of the, 


remaining three; two were already 
*known as professional informers. 
The third, a “surprise” witness, Was. 
Dr. John F. Rutledge, a country. 
doctor from Crystal Citv, Mo., and’ 
former national committeeman of 
the Progressive Party. : 

As in the past, the anti-labor,: 
bigoted character of the committee’ 
was revealed by the fact that 18 
of the subpenaed witnesses were 
active trade unionists, some of! 
whom as union officers had signed 
non-communist affidavits; while. 


stand after Scherer had hesitated| himself in his trade as informer, 
ito answer his demand to cross- and fingered some 40 or 50 peo- 


Of 33 witnesses, 29 used the examine the person who had in- P#- 


‘the attornev asked: “Mr. Scherer,|1 come to that.” 


“Are vou taking the fifth, Mr, Frank S. Tavenner, Cortor gave a 
Scherer?” asked one witness on the! good, workman-like account of 


formed against him. One witness, | In con trast to Cortor was, 
a woman, asked the committee if; Thomas E. Younglove, an intormer| 
being a Progressive Party candi-; With the prestige of several public 
date back in 1948 were “some sort #ppearances behind him. Evident- 
of crime.” Another uncooperative. ly viewing Cortor as a serious | 
witness, an attomev, quoted at competitor Jn the field, he made} 


length from the entire Constitution @ speech alter each question of! 
. ttee counsel. And several! 


in refusing to give out names. Commi 
When Scherer noted he had also times he had to be cul short by 
included the Fifth Amendment,| Favenner who told hin “wait ‘til 

While his listing| 
does the Fitth smell worse to you of naines reached epic proportions. | 
than the rest of the Constitution?” Not content with just informing 


It was generally conceded thation some 70 people in St. Louis. 


the best remarks were got off by, he ranged the country and fingered 


F voung ex-cab driver who took, persons in New York, Chicago and 


the winess stand the first dav of other sections of the United States. 


the hearings. Appearing without: Not inhibited by any fear of 


five were Negroes active in organ-! counsel, he told the committee they Cross-examination, he went on to: 
izations working to advance the were a “bunch of slick operators,”: tell of a Communist school in’ St. 
rights of Negro people. Complet- and refused to answer any ques-, Louis which taught, he said, the 
ing the fist of uncooperative wit-|/tions outside of his name. When “mechanics of sabotage.” He re- 
nesses were one doctor, an attor-' he was through with his testimony, | lated, against a titter in the hear-| 


ney, two persons active in’ the 
Morton Sobell Defense Committee 
and three former Progressive Party. 
candidates. Recommendations of 
contempt of Congress were handed 
out to three witnesses, including 
a voung iwother with two small 


children. 
« 


FFFECTS of the hearings thus 
fur have been that four have. al- 
ready been fircd or suspended from’ 
their jobs. Several others have 
received sympathetic support in. 
their home community and _ at}! 
work, At one plant, a subpenaed' 
worker told the story of three of} 
four of his fellow wrorkiagwben| 
coming up to him after he had: 
appeared on the stand as an un-'| 
friendly witness and offering to) 
be his bodvguard. : 

It was also learned after the! 
committee left town thatthe Fisher 
Body Assembly Plant, a branch of 
General Motors, had given forth 
more subpenaed witnesses than | 
any other single industry or pro- 
fefsion in the St. Louis area. 

‘One young worker, suspended | 

m his job at the plant as a result 
of appearing betore the commit- 
tee, stated that this was no coin- 
cidence. He told of a gigantic 
new wing being added to the plant 
which, exceeding in size the one| 
in Flint, Mich., will make St. Louis! 
the largest Chevrolet body pro-! 
ducer in the country. To be open- 
ed within a month, this wing will 
use the latest developments in au- 
tomation for trurming out auto 
bodies. The committee’s concen- 
tration on this plant, he said, was 
to squelch protests against speed- 
up and layotfs which follow in the 
wake of plant automation intro- 
duced on a large scale. 

. 


| 
DURING the four-day hearing 


itself the committee's outstanding 
performer was Congressman 
Scherer trom Ohio, an old hand on, 
the =, Un-American * Committee. 
Bearing a watered-down. resem- 
blance to Teddy Roosevelt, he 
bullied and wheedled the wit-' 
nesses by turn-in an attempt to| 
make them give out names. In his’ 
examination of two persons active. 
jn the Morton Sobell Defense Com-} 
mittee, he proudly declared that he 
knew Roy Cohn personally, and 


| 


- Classified Ads 


S 
G@PECIAL DEALER Cost sale on our 1%6 


TV Ficor Models, including RCA, Du-!,. > ; . o : 


ard Brand Dist.. 145 Fonrth Are., (13th 


& lth Sts.) Ome hour free parking or, 


two tokens. 
MOVING AND STORAGE 


WOVING, ‘storage, long distance, 
service, days, nights, weekends, 
mical, Kay's Budget Movers CH 3-3786. 


fashion. It was felt that. all did tion Committee, 


‘off enough to buy an_ occasienal) 


pickup | 
lwhat he did wag to put it back on 


[ 


he asked, “Hev. where do I get ing room, that this school taught! 


my dough for this job?” The com-;Communists how “to blow St. 
| 


mittee recommended he be cited; Louis up and keep it blown up.” | 
for contempt. | he third friendly witness, Dr.! 


The remainder of the unfriendly, Rutledge, gave the — committee 
; “'names of those he alleged to be: 
witnesses each refused to cooperate 


‘Communists during his activities in! 

with the committee in his own the national Citizen’s Political Ac-' 

Progressive Citi-| 

veoman's work here in St. Louis zens of America and Missouri Citi-: 

by showing others how to preserve! zens fer Wallace. A fourth  in- 

the Constitution of the United| former, Joseph Schoemehl, testified: 

States in face of slander, loss of! in a closed executive session of the) 
jobs and widespread threats on’ committee. 


a ee = —- . 


Paul Gauguin’s Work: 
Art for Lifes Sake 


By CHARLES MORRIS | 


THE INFLUENCE on modern 
art by Pau) Gauguin, born 108 
years ago this month, has been 
overshadowed -by the romantic 
story of his throwing up a life of 
comfort as a Parisian stockbroker, 
abandoning wife and family to go 
to Tahiti to devote himself to 
painting. 


a much okler road. 

The Impressionists, in spite of 
being decried as barbarous revolu- 
tionaries, were, in fact, the last 
logical stage of a development 
I'which had un with the Renais- 
jsance, in which painting was tun- 
damentally an imitation of appear- 
ances. | 
| Gauguin'’s. paintings do not! 

Actually, with Cezanne, he re-'imitate appearances. They are} 
made European painting. pictorially clear, their effect is 

Cezanne is 2 painters painter,| immediate. | 
and many artists have acknowl-| The emotional force of 


| their| 
edged his influence. Gauguin isilarge, wilful shapes, their subtle. | 


everybody's - painter, sometimes 
prutal but alwavs intelligible. 

His influence on other painters 
has been disguised by his subject 
matter, which we think of as ex- 
clusively found in the golden- 
brown women of the South Seas, 
bright. in their gay sarongs, stroll- 
ing or lying under green palm 
trees. 

But his way of looking at life, the 
technique he deveolped to express 
it, his choice of color and use of 
line and mass, were all developed 
in Europe. 

He then took them to the South 


savage color, their deliberate out-! 
lines, is much greater than that of| 
the more naturalistic work of the| 
Impressionists. 

Their real affinities are with the! 
great mosaics of Ravenna, the ikons 
of old Russia, the Indian wall-} 
paintings at Ajanta, the color prints 
of Japan, and the engravings of! 
Blake. 

It is Gauguin’s great achieve-| 
ment that he led the way back to 
painting in which the idea or feel-; 
ing dominates the appearance. 

Because of Gauguin, painting is, 
Seas, and, because he had them,|once more free to nove us directly 
he was able as nobody else hasjand not ai secondhand by remind-' 
ever done to paint the life he;ing us of a story or a scene. | 
found there. But the technique} He is held up as the tvpe of Bo-, 
was evolved in Brittany and along hemian escapist, poet in the! 
the valley of the Seine. |exotic. But he did more than anv-: 

Born in June 8, 1848, son of 4; body to create an art which, far 
radical who left France for Peru; from existing “for art’s sake,” exists 
during a time of political reaction,! for }ife’s sake. 
he was for some vears a sailor. 

In 1871 he jomed a firm of 
stockbrokers and began to paint in 
his spare time. He was soon well. 


picture—he was one of the few to, 
buy Cezanne’s paintings during the; 


painting was influenced by the 
still-struggling impressionists, espe- 
cially Pissarro. 

He seemed to set European 
painting on a new road, but in fact 


, 


by lester rodney 


Baseball Variety .. . 


CHARLEY GRIMM, 2 nice guy, is being paid for the re- 
mainder of this year’s contract, can have.a front office job with 
the Braves if he wants at less pay than his manageri:l $35,000, 
is taking a five-week vacation at home to just put on his slippers and 
browse, savs that no matter what he won't ever manage again. 
Managers know they are expendable as scapegouts. Look at the 
National League today. Longest National League managers with 
one tcam—Walt Alston with Brooklyn and Stan Hack with Cubs, 
both on their third season. Will Mayo Smith, an obviously com- 
petent man with a dying ball club, take the rap from owner Car- 
penter in Philly? 1f Frank Lane’s frantic trading for one-shot play- 
ers doesn't bring the pennant to St. Louis, and don't bet it will, 
will rookie manager Fred Hutchinson be the sacrificial offering? 

How deep-seated are the player “hatreds” which make such 
good sports page copy? New Dodger Sal Maglie’s closest after- 
game companion is Carl Furillo. 

Satchel Paige, who responded as a favor to Bill Veeck’s plea 
to come do some pitching for the new Miami team of the Inter- 
rational League, has won 4, lost 2, is second in the Jeague in 
earned run percentage. (And you at your age complaining of short 
breath aiter a flight of steps!) 

Daic Long, «n expert on minor league life, details the ad- 
vantages of the majors, the better living, the advantages of bigger 
cilies, fricnds. “As soon as you get established in the minors,” the 
30-veir-cld Pirate sophomore says, “you're gone. You may stay 
for a few months, a year, but hardly more than two years in the 
sume place.” Whereas, once you get. established in, the majors as 
a good plaver, “vou're there for good. Maybe traded, but still in 
the majors. You dress differently, eat differently. People recognize 


You can set records in the major leagues that last a lifetime. In the 
mivors, there’s hardly such a thing. Whoever remembers a minor 
league record? But baseball sure is a funny business. As soon as you 
learn all there is to Know, you suddenly find out youre too old 


to plav.’ 
s 


BIRDIE TEBBETTS on second guessing writers: “The trouble 
with vou sports writers is you go by the book, and it’s a book that's 
never been written. Every situation is different.” 

The Red manager showed he isn’t tied to any books, written 
or unwritten, at the Polo Grounds the ether day when with score 
tied, a Giant on first with none out in the Sth, and pitcher Al 
Worthington up, he threw five infielders imte his shignment, with 
two halfway to the plate, for the bunt situation. Confronted with 
only two outfielders, Giant manager Rigney told Worthimgton te 


' you on the strects. Youre important, even with a list phice team. 


hit away. and he flied out harmlessit. The only players forced te | 


remain in a certain position by the rules are the pitcher and 


catcher. Birdie is im there thinking for himself. 


Dr. Edith Summerskill, Labor M.P. -and eduecationalist, has 
written a beok entitled “The Ignoble Art,” calling for the banning 
of boxing. The London Daily Worker recently printed side by 
side Dr. Summerskill’s arguments and those m favor of boxing by 
Harry Davis, secretary of the British Professional Boxers Associa- 
tion. Wel reprint the articles first chance. 

Next Yankee manager when Casey quits will probably be 
Ralph Houk, ex-second string catcher now handling the Denver 


Bears. 


You just cn’t tell about some ballplayers till you give them 
2 real chance and not just a few pressure-packed looks. Highly 
as Yankee pitching coach Jim Turner is rated in the trade, the 
Yanks had young Tom Sturdivant on the trading block until a 
shortage of pitchers forced them to use him. His 2 hit, 11 whiff 
masterpiece at Cleveland was the staff gem of the year. 


For that matter Cleveland didn’t give Sal Maglie much work 


| over there either, and the old doy clearly has a few shots left in 


the locker. P 


HAVE THE DODGERS got anything left down on the farms? 
Well, the first thzee hitters in the International League are Ander- 
son, Wilson and Farris, all of Montreal, batting respectively .404, 
341 and .315. Anderson is a scrappy young second baseman who 
is helping to make the Royal fans forget Charley Neale, who 
helped make them forget Jim Gilliam, who helped make them 


| forget Jackie Robinson. Not that anything really made Montreal 


forget Robinson. This is just a way of reminding that Montreal 
has sent three of its second basemen up to Ebbets Field. Wilson 
plavs right field, Parris third base. Southpaw pitcher Fred Kipp, 
who came out of the Army in time to get a brief look at Vero 
Beach, has won six straight, record is 8 and 2. — 


The desperate plight of many teams for enough pitchmg is 


highlighted-by the fact that Buffalo in the International League 
has seen scouts trom Detroit, Baltimore and the White Sox scan- 
ning the v ork of 36-year-old ex-Phil righthander Kar] Drews, who 
has been pitching well. 

Brightest prespect in the Yankee chain, another lad with the 
look of an unmistakeable gem, is 19-year-old Tony Kubek, who 
managed the jump to Triple A easily, is hitting .347 and playmg 
a good shortstop at Denver. 

And speaking of pitching shortage, the Pittsburgh Pirates have 
it. Of their touted Big Four, Friend of course has been sensational, 
Kline has been good, Law a disappointment, and Hall has a sore 
arm. Bragan rusked Kline back to the mound Monday with only 
two days rest against Milwaukee, and he was batted out in thsee 
innings. Same thing ha earlier to Friend. This shortage of 
front line pitching is a factor which will become more mmnportant 
as the clubs move into the heavy doubleheac—~ schedule. Dodgers, 
Braves and Giants ‘best ‘equipped in the league in pitchmg depth 
for the second ‘alf, mi our opinion, 5 : | 


a ee 
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| Y. State Democrats’ 
Delegation Completed 


New York State’s Democratic delegation will go to Chicago in August all set to 
cast 9'2 first ballot presidential votes for Governor Averell Harriman and 6% for Adlai Ste- 


ally We 


New York, Wednesday, June 20, 1956 


AN IMPORTANT VICTORY | 


An Editorial | . 

WE ARE happy for Mrs. Marion Bachrach that she 
was freed Tuesday in New York’s-Smith Act trial.. But Mrs. 
Bachrach should never have been brought to trial. The 
pressure from Washington, compelling her, when she 
was not fully recovered from a cancer operation, to under- 
go the strains of arrest and to find funds for her bond and 
standing trial, could only come from vindictive malice. 

Judge Bick in his directed acquittal finds that there 
was never any case against Mrs. Bachrach but an even 
more important admission was revealed in that Foley 
Square courtroom. U, S. attorney Thomas B. Gilchrist, Jr. 
let the admission slip out while he was arguing against 
all motions to acquit. 

Not one of the six left on trial should be freed, Gilchrist 
argued, because “the proof against all these defendants is 
largely circumstantial.” 

Circumstantial! Gilchrist, and the other sharp young 
Smith Act prosecutors are not dealing here with murder, 
or a stick-up, where “circumstantial” evidence is used to 
back up a bundle of money, or a bloodstained handker- 


y 


, 


venson. The State Democratic Committee yesterday completed the delegation by add- 
ing 24 delegates-at-large, each with; —. ge 
half a vote, these supplement the 
&6 delegates with full votes select- er 
ed from each of the 43 congres- 
‘sional districts in the June 5th | 
primaries. | | | e 
The Committee turned down 
pleas trom supporters of Stevenson a5 € 0 S 
and Sen. Estes Kefauver, (D-Tenn) 
that leaders of the movements in City investigations continued yesterday into the death 
thre stute for these two candidates . "One - ° EF. id fl. } ] 
be included in the delegation. of two babies lett alone in an East Side tenement flat while 
‘hev did name Sen. Herbert H.| their mother was under psychiatric observation at Belle- 
“Lehman (D-NY) and Mayor Rob-|vue Hospital. The two tots, Joseph three of her seven children, While 
ert Wagner as delegates. Sen. Antonio Velez, 8 mout IS, = Jo- she is said to have given a false 
Lehman will cast his vote for Ste-|sephine, 2] months, were CISCOV-) J ddress at the time of her arrest. 
venson. Wagner, a Stevenson sup- ered during «i routine check of the). mother, Mrs. Petra Martinez. 
pjorter, will give his first ballot / apartment by Wellare Investiga- jived at one of the addresses given. 
choice to Hariiman, then presum- | tor, Marvin Lutenberg. Pheir It is also reported that the mother 2. « avid : } | h ld : 
ably switch to Stevenson. mother, Mrs. Anastasia Velez, hadi oi to police when arrested, “I chief, any real p iysical fact that can be he up in court. 
Ot the $6 delegates chosen in been cominitted to Bellevue, want to go home to my babies.” The “crime” here is ideas—thinking, writing, speaking 
the primaries, six are Stevenson days previous, following arrest A ® Hospital records indicate that} for what the prosecutors like to call “forcible overthrow 
backers. Thev will be joined by the!police for disturbance in a neigh-'\pro Wale had seven children, but of the vovernment 
hall vote to be-cast by Sen. Leh-|borhood bar. it is not known whether this in- : “ae «6 ”» 
| ae me aia | Pscngy oie If they can’t prove “overthrow”—and they never have 
TAU. An autopsy was to be perform- formation was given to police or a d Pie tine lLecanse it ig a feat +t shes 
Two Manhattan district leadersied late yesterday afternoon on the determined check made of their) 9G never can because it Is a le—the circumstances tha 
refused to vote for the delegates-|two tots to determine exact cause whereabouts. are left are—simply thinking, writing, speaking. 
at-large slate named by state|of death. A medical examiner said) — ¢@ The mother had been on City We submit that the case against Mrs. Bachrach and 
Democratic chieftan Carmine De-'he was certain they had died of welfare three years. 1g that against her six co-defendants are exactly the same— 
Sapio. Thev said it was unbal- starvation. | | Neighbors in the apartment build- nothing that belongs in a courtroom. And that goes, too, 
anced and wunrepresentative” and| City authorities were probing to ing, 306 I. 32 St., said they had oa Wt] se" ed. ler the same Act ‘The 
failed to take into account thé'discover why the children had not, noticed the mother’s absence but Or all those jared now UnGer Che y 
“widespread sentiment for steven- | heen found earlier by police or “did not think too much about it. should, as Mrs. Roosevelt has said, all be freed. 
sou in this state.” This was the Welfare or hospital OE A few of the women in the build-| ——~ | : 
position taken by Lloyd K. Garri-| police said the mother was “in- ing, and the one next door, re- A q U 
sen and concurred in by Mrs. coherent’ at the time of arrest. ported having heard crying “some rges 
Marietta Tree, Hospitil authorities said she only times last week, as late as 4-a.m.. 
The two hal asked that the CO- gave her last Pitryye’, Some said they did not pay much | (Continued from Page 1) | | o 
chairmen of the the Stevenson-for-|~ City agencies, could have acted attention because there are a lot | said, what is valid for one period | earings on 
President C’ommittee in New in time because: of babies in the a an 1s not alwavs valid for a later 
York, Thomas K. Finletter and| ¢@ The mother had been ar- others “just forgot about the fam-! period. | * © 
Anna Rosenberg, be named to the! rested previously for abandoning ily living on the top floor alone. Levy asked if Charney ever at. OUSING igs 
delegation, The Kelauver adherent mi ° P tended any sessions in the Commu- : 
proposed, Nathan Strauss Jr., was | je > Publisher’s Return | “ot Durty -lhestatements were, lhe American Civil Liberties 
fee nist Party at which statements were 
named All alternate delegate. in ae | oe d | , iT scored terda the Fed- 
John A. Kennedy, publisher and) iq. to the effect that “Commu-. VMen se yes y é 
No one questions that Demo- eG of i Fall 3 eral housing programs for lagging 
cratic rank-and-file sentiment is ee editor-in-chief of the ety eS ¢nism in the U. S$. should not be) far behind” other anti-discrimina- 
strongly pro-Stevenson, and — Ske TICISIN on |... Argus-Leader, arrived aboard applicd the same as in Russia.” | tion campaigns, and called on two 
are praying that some miracle will ithe S.5. United States yesterday “We had manv such diseussions| Congressional committees to hold 
release them from that pledge, | | i from a month-long tour of the So- { in state board mectings and in the local — to observe we 
at least after the first ballot. { t ¢ Doctors viet Union. | county board,” Charney answered. we evils an results of segregate 
Harriman’s popular appeal, nev- “Tip ie i wo <tanding.~ he “oUsme | 
lier ike the red stars atop the’ “It is my understanding,” he: ™,: 
ec high, suffered further decline , INCTON |. 7 : : ate otiied “nt contact ta applied for, Lhe ACLU views were con- 
during the past week as a result WASHINGS FRING |. ye ~*~ | Kremlin which: are regi. the simple reason of the unc er.| tained in a letter to Sen. John_ J. 
of double - talk on civil rights.| Growing numbers of Americans pounted—to more easily tilt be- Sadi it eos ) Russia and, P#tkman (D-Ala), chairman of a 
Speaking before the hatters’ con-! are skeptical of wholesale predic- fore the shifting winds—so can the ma peasant class. sas the Denate Housing om aye 
vention, he urged “zeal” in oppos-| tions of “complete recovery” after soviet policy change,” Kennedy|Jack of democracy under the! and roe ae Seeman oan 
ing segregation, but he hoped recovery. after President Kisen-: caid. “But it would be a grave mis-|Czar. In the United States there) aaa tt ie honed by Pat. 
ee ere hower’s stomach operation, a poll take for ‘the American people not 1s - aggre: a and ick Murphy Malin, ACLU execu- 
said “0 Ramen Carv to the eftect revealed today. to recognize that an apparent a 1g } ere — = ustry, : tive director, and udge J. Waties 
huageac vl tel . . Does the word revolution’ yaring— 

, k | Q. D tl lution” Waring, head ‘of the ACLU’s Due 
that he was a “moderate” on civil! A cross-country survey of polit-/ change in tactics has taken place mean force and violence? Pre ess-Equality Committee. 
rights. ical experts by “Newsweek” a con- ... there seems no change in their A Nn te die ak oe The oe a of th : 5 en 

Among the at-large delegates servative Republican magazine re- basic embracement of Communism naan Sasi onal vieiunion ae ‘Court decision in public educa- 
selected by the Democratic state ports that “a significant number”) as far as I understand that term.” “There is no such principle as; tien,” said the letter, can be nul- 
committee were two labor leaders, | of people who were set to vote for, Kennedy said he and his daugh-| violent revolutiog in Marxism,” | lified if residential segregation con- 
Howard McSpedon of the build-| pisenhower before his ileitis attack ter attended “the largest reception| Charney told the court. ie ition saaneted that “the ex 
ing trades “unions and Charles have adopted a “wait-and see” at-! held in Russia since the revolu- He denied testimony bv Pros! perience of the Title I programs 
Kerrig: f the United Auto),; tion.” held -f arshal Ti ecution witness Marlerie MacLane \ 

er eS uO | titude. tion,” held for Mars tO ON) nat he ever stated the “revolution # Shown that most of the housing 

eee ee a ee : | xe ever stated the “rev eared iS : ” 
Workers. Thev will join a few | As argument cuntinued over June 6. 0s eaeadons andes.” : constructed will be segregated. 
other labor delegates named in the ame le Deeuiieal's debedion! “I drank vodka with Nikita S. a a ] eal The Federal Housing Adminis- 
June 5 district primaries, including ee ee ee ae Khrushchev, Communist Party : ‘gt tee ery Th gies Ml he! tration also follows discriminatory 
; disease is chronic, presidential : 7 mens, he sai. uit would De’ policies, the ACLU charged. Since 
Joseph Molony, steel worker re- press secretary James ip Hagerty, Doss and toasted better friendship absurd.” 1946 only 2 percent o the new 
° ° ° : 7 . ° »” - — nate ° . . e 
gional director in the Buffalo area. barred reporters from interview ing between our countries,” Kennedy} Charney will continue to testify! homes insured by FHA have been 

Two Negroes named among the ihe dactors diverts teculued ‘said. “I thanked him for the hos-| when the trial resumes at ee to minorities, “and the 
delegates-at-large are Manhattan actin fendi i anaes Tee pitality his country had afforded a Sey U. + ‘So — 
Borough President Hulan Jack wrote himself with the doctors’; "* ‘l_ would like to see you send mechaeptaann etn MgO MME sa 
and Mrs. Thurgood Marshall, some of your people to our coun- 
wife of the crief NAACP counsel. 

A few other Negroes were named 
as district delegates in the pri- 
mary. 


James A. Farley and Franklin 


D. Roosevelt, Jr., were also named 
as delegates, along with Harri- 
man, DeSapio and other I-ading 
party and public officials. 


—_—_—_ —_————————— —e-—- — 


Last 3 days 
“ALEXANDER NEVSKY” 


and ‘SHORS” 
STARTS SATURDAY, JUNE 23 
A Sensational Documentary 


“ATOMS FOR PEACE” 


dl and 
The International Song 


and Dance Festival 


“SONGS OVER THE VISTULA” | 
44th St, st ; 
CAMEO ith, 815th are 


agreement. It said the doctors will 


Rat... 


oe wes 


not argue “with other doctors who 
have no personal knowledge.” 

“Each case is a law unto itself,” 
he, said, “and cannot be answered 
in terms of generalities. Every 
thoughtful physician realizes that 
there are biological variations in 
all disease processes.” 


Watson Dies. 


Thomas J. Watson, 82, chair- 
man of the board of the Interna- 


and of the IBM world trade cor- 
poration, died yesterday in Roose- 
velt Hospital after a brief illness. 


tional Business Machines Corp.,’ 


try, I suggested. 

; “‘But they won't let us. in,’ he 
' replied. ‘Let America drop her Iron 
| Curtain, don’t be afraid of our pas- 
try cooks and all will be better. 
| We don't fear anyone—even the 
idevil himself, so why should we 
i have fear of America?’ ” 


! 


me | 


ADDRESS OF 


FREE PRESS COMM. 


The Emergency Committee 
for a Free Press has set up head< 
quarters at 575 Sixth Ave., 
corner 16 St., Room 301. 

Send or bring all contributions 


Worker 
treasurer, ,* 
— 


there to keep The 
going. Robert Dunn is 
co ; 


—E 


in 


| 


TWU PREDICTS NORMAL 
SUBWAY SERVICE TODAY 


The Transport Workers Union) labor movement of New York City. 
yesterday predicted uninterrupted; The MBA pulled the crippling - 
operation on New York's subways] subway wildcat last Thursday _ 
today. Union leaders Michael J.| had originally scheduled a walkout 
Quill and Matthew Guinan said,| for today, June 20. 

“The splinters have been smashed| «The tempers of the transit® 
through their lack of a prpgram to L h neiiienial — 
answer the needs of the. transit} ‘Y°! tgp ps — —_ ait TWU 
workers and through their own|@re. high,” Quill and Guinan said. 
stupidity.” , The TWU officials said their union 
New York City AFL andjmembers are “determined” there 
CIO jointly backed the TWU in a| would be no repetition of the wild- 
statement yesterday, and _ con-|cat which could again. “bring dis- 
demned the Motormen Benevolent! grace upon the vast — of de- 
Association as: a. group, that. “bad] cent transit workers and all united 
been previously repudiated by the 


, 


labor in this ciiy.” 


= 


St. Lovisans Stand Up to Un-Americans 


ST. LOUIS.—The House Com-| 


mittee on Un-American Activities, 
true to past performances, finished 
a four-day stand here recently last 
week, Jeaving behind a trail of 
slander, lost jobs and indignation. 
Headed by Rep. Morgan M. 
Moulder (Dem.) of Camdenton, 
Mo., the subcommittee was com- 
sed of Representatives Gordon 
H. Scherer (Rep.), Ohio, and James 
B. Frazier (Dem.), of Tennessee. 
The committee conducted — the 
hearings in the midst of movie 
cameras, the flashing of bulbs from 
press photographers and 
headlines in the local papers. 


Fifth Amendment in declining to 


that Cohi was a great American. 
In questioning another witness, he 
attacked the competence of the 
witness’ counsel who, along with 
other lawyers of the St. Louis Bar 
Association, had volunteered his 
services. So widespread were his 
threats of contempt citations 
against anyone who used the Eifth 
| Amendment that he finally became 


| 


part of the committee. 


i 


, 


@ 
WORKING IN harmony with 


the committee were two well- 
known local stoolpigeons, William 
‘Cortor and Thomas . Younglove. 
'Cortor, a little man of stunted 
owth and possessor of a large, 
ome-like head, conducted him- 


self on the stand in a discreet. 


‘known amongst the spectators in’ 
the crowded hearing room as 
“Close-the-door Richard.” 

“Are you taking the fifth, Mr. 
Scherer?” asked one witness on the' 


daily'stand after Scherer had hesitated| himself in his trade as informer, 

ito answer his demand to cross-;and fingered some 40 or 50 peo- 
Of 33 witnesses, 29 used the! examine the person who had in-' ple. 3 
formed against him. One witness, | 


eficient manner. 
self strictly to the questions put 
to him by Committee Counsel 


Confining him-| 


Frank S. Tavenner, Cortor gave a 
good, workman-like account of: 


In contrast to Cortor was 


give names to the committee, while a woman, asked the committee if; Thomas I’. Younglove, an informer | 


one refused to cooperate 


on being a Progressive Party candi-; With the prestige of several public 


“grounds of conscience.” Of the) date back in 1948 were “some sort) sppearances behind him. Evident- | 


remaining three, two were already 
hnown ats professional informers. 
The third, a “surprise” witness, was. 
Dr. John F. Rutledge, a country. 
doctor from Crystal Citv, Mo.. and 
former national committeeman of 
the Progressive Party. 

As in the past, the anti-labor, 
- bigoted character of the committee, 
was revealed by the fact that 18 
vo! the subpenaed witnesses were 


ithe attorney asked: “Mr. Scherer, 
‘does the Fifth smell worse to you 


of crime.” Another uncooperative 
witness, an attormey, quoted at. 
length from the entire Constitution 
in refusing to give out names.’ 
When Scherer noted he had also. 
included the Fifth Amendment, 


‘ 


than the rest of the Constitution?” 
It was generally conceded that! 
the best remarks were got off by, 


ly viewing Cortor as a serious; 
competitor in the field, he made! 
a speech alter each question of 
committee counsel. And several; 
times he had to be cut short by! 
Tavenner who told hin “wait ’til: 
I come to that.” While his listing! 
of names reached epic proportions. 
Not content with just informing| 
on some 70 people in St. Louis. 
he ranged the country and fingered 


. getive trade unionists, some of! a voung ex-cab driver who took, persons in New York, Chicago and 


Whom as union officers had signed the winess stand the first day of other sections of the United States. | 


non-communist affidavits: while 


the hearings. Appearing without! 


Not inhibited by fear of 


any 


five were Negroes active in organ-' counsel, he told the committee they, Cross-cxamination, he went on to 
vations working to advance the were a “bunch of slick operators, ”; tell of a Communist school in’ St. 
rights of Negro people. Complet- and refused to answer any ques-, Louis Which taught, he said, the; 


ing the Tist of uncooperative wit-| ions outside of his name. When. "mechanics of sabotage.” 
nesses Were one doctor, an attor- he was through with his testimony, | lated, against a titter in the hear- 
ney, two persons active in the he asked, “Hev, where do I get ing room, that this school taught 
Morton Sobell Defense Committee my dough for this job?” The com-;Communists how “to blow 
and three former Progressive Party mittee recommended he be cited; Louis up and keep it blown up.” | 


He re- 
} 


St. 


The third friendly witness, Dr.' 
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by lester rodney 


Baseball Variety .. . 


CHARLEY GRIMM, 2 nice guy, is bemg paid for the re 
mainder of this year’s contract, can have.a frent office job with 
the Braves if he wants at less pay than his managerial $35,000, 
is taking a five-week vacation at home to just put on his slippers and 
bruwse, says that no matter what he won't ever manage again. 
Managers know they are expendable as scapegoats. Look at the 
National League today. Longest National League managers with 
one tcum—Walt Alston with Brooklyn and Stan Hack with Cubs, 
both on their third season. Will Mayo Smith, an obviously com- 
petent man with a dying ball club, take the rap from owner Car- 
penter in Poilly? If Frank Lane's frantic trading for one-shot play- 
ers doesit bring the pennant to St. Louis, arid don't bet it will, 
will rookie manager Fred Hutchinson be the sacrificial offering? 

How deep-seated are the player “hatreds” which make such 
good sports page copy? New Dodger Sal Maglie’s closest after- 
game companion is Car! Furillo. 

Satchel Paige, who responded as a favor to Bill Veeck’s plea 
to come do some pitching for the new Miami team of the Inter- 
national League, has won 4, lost 2, is second in the league in 
earned run percentage. (And you at your age complaining of short 
breath aiter a flight of steps!) | 

Daic Long, an expert on minor Jeague life, details the ad- 
vantages of the majors, the better living, the advantages of bigger 
cities, fricnds. “..s soon as you get established in the minors,” the 
30-vear-old) Pirate: sephomore says, “youre gone. You may stay 
for. a few months, a year, but hardly more than two years im the 
sume place.’ Whereas, once you get established in the majors as 
a good plaver, “vou're there for good. Maybe traded, but still in 


candidates. Recommendations of for contempt. | 


contempt of Congress were handed| = The remainder of the unfriendly 
out to three witnesses, including 


: the majors. You dress differently, eat differently. People recognize 
committee 


Rutledge, gave the es . 
' you on the strects. Youre important, even with a Just phice team. 


‘names of those he alleged to be 


a voung mother with two small 


Children. | 
‘ | 


FFFECTS of the hearings thus veoman’s work here in St. Louis zens of America and Missouri Citi- 
far have been that four have al- by showing others how to preserve: zens for Wallace. 


witnesses each refused to cooperate | 
with the committee in his own 


fashion. It was felt that all did, 


Communists during his activities in| 

bd ve . ° . . ! 
the national Citizen's Political Ac-: 
tion Committee, Progressive Citt-, 
m- 


A tourth 


ready been fired or suspended from‘ the Constitution of the United; former, Joseph Schoemehl, testified: 


their jobs. 
received syinpathetic su 
their home community and at! 
work, At one plant, a subpenaed| 
worker told the story of three of| 
four of his fellow workingmen 
coming up to him after he had: 
appeared on the stand as an un- 
friendly witness and offering to 
be his bodvguard. 

It was also learned after the: 
committee left town that the Fisher 
Body Assembly Plant, a branch of 
General Motors, had given forth! 
more subpenaed witnesses than 
any other single industry or pro-' 
fession in the St. Louis area. 

One young worker, suspended 
from his job at the plant as a result 
of appearing betore the commit- 
tee, stated that this was no coin- 
cidence. 
new wing being added to the plant 
which, exceeding in size the one 
in Flint, Mich., will make St. Louis 
the largest Chevrolet body pro- 
ducer in the country. To be open- 
ed within a th, this wing will 


use the latest developments in au-} 


tomation for trurming out auto 
bodies. The committee's concen- 
tration on this plant, he said, was 
to squelch protests against speed- 
up and layotfs which follow in the 
wake of plant automation intro- 
duced on a large scale. 
e 


DURING the four-day hearing 


itself the committee's outstanding} 


performer was Congressman 
Scherer trom Ohio, an old hand on 
the Un-American ° 


Bearing a watered-down resem- 


He told of a gigantic| 


feverybody's - painter, 


Committee. | 


a - 


By CHARLES MORRIS | 
THE INFLUENCE on modern! 


art by Paul Gauguin, born 108 
vears ago this month, has been 
saa he ase by the romantic 
story of his throwing up a life of, 
comfort as a Parisian stockbroker, 
abandoning wife and family to go 
to Tahiti to devote himself to 
painting. . 

Actually, with Cezanne, he re- 
made European painting. 

Cezanne is 2 painters painter, 
and many artists have acknowl- 
edged his influence. Gauguin is 
sometimes 
prutal but alwavs intelligible. 

His influence on other painters 
has been disguised by his subject 
matter, which we think of as ex- 
clusively found in the golden- 
brown women of the South Seas, | 
bright in their gay sarongs, stroll- 
ing or lying under green palm 
trees. 

But his way of looking at life, the 
technique he deveolped to express 
it, his choice of color and use of 
line and mass, were all developed | 
in Europe. 

He then took them to the South 
Seas, and, because he had them, 


| 


, 


blance to Teddy Roosevelt, he!he was able as nobody else has | 
bullied and wheedled the wit-'ever done to paint the life he! ing us of a story or a scene. | 


nesses by turn in an attempt to 
make them give out names. In hjs} was evolved in Brittany and along hemian escapist, steepe 
the valley ot the Seine. | 


examination of two persons active 


jn the Morton Sobell Defense Com-;} 


found there. But the technique 


Born in June 8, 1848, son of a 


Paul Gauquin’s 
Art for Life's Sake — 


tionaries, were, in fact, the last} 


| pictorially clear, 


Several others have States in face of slander, loss of! in a closed executive session of the: 
pport in jobs and widespread threats on’ committee. 


— oe - - 


Work: 


a much okder road. | 
The Impressionists, in spite of | 
being decried as barbarous revolu- 


logical stage of a development 
which had begun with the Renais- 
sance, in which painting was tun- 
damentally an imitation of appear- 
ances. | 
Gauguin's paintings do not: 
jmitate appearances. They are! 
their effect is | 
immediate. : 
The emotional force of their, 
large, wilful shapes, their subtle. | 
savage color, their deliberate out-! 
lines, is much greater than that of| 
the more naturalistic work of ad 
Impressionists. | 
Their real affinities are with the! 
great mosaics of Ravenna, the ikons| 
of old Russia, the Indian wall- 
paintings at Ajanta, the color prints 
of Japan, and the engravings of| 
Blake. 
It is Gauguin’s great achieve-| 
ment that he led the way back to 
painting in which the idea or feel-| 
ing dominates the appearance. 
Because of Gauguin, painting is, 
once more free to move us directly | 
and not ai secondhand by remind-| 


of Bo-, 
in the) 
exotic. But he did more than any- | 
body to create an art which, far, 


He is held up as the ts 


: \ ° | 
mittee, he proudly declared that he' radical who left France for Peru: from existing “for art’s sake,” exists 
knew Roy Cohn personally, and during a time of political reaction, for }ife’s sake. 

‘he was for some vears a sailor. 


- Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


GPECIAL DEALER Cost sale on our 1%6 
TV Ficor Models, including RCA, Du- 


mont, Zenith, G.E. and Admiral. Stand-. 


ard Biand Dist... 145 Fourth Avre., (13th 
& Mth Sts.) Ome hour free parking gor 
two tckens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


WOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, 
mical. Kay's Budget Movers CH 3-3796. 


| 


In 1871 he joined a firm of 
stockbrokers and began to paint in 
\his spare time. He was soon well 
loff enough to buy an occasional 
picture—he was one of the few to 
buy Cezanne’s paintings during the 
‘fatter’s lifetim e—and his owil 
painting was influenced by the’ 
'still-struggling impressionists, espe- 
cially Pissarro. 

He seemed to set European 
| painting on a new road, but in fact 


lwhat he did was to put it back on 


- 


| innings. Same thing happened 


| for the second Self, mi our opinin., 


You can set records in the major leagues that last a lifetime. In the 
mivors, there’s hardly such a thing. Whoever remembers a minor 
league record? But baseball sure is a funny business. As soon as you 
leam all there is to Know, you suddenly find out vowre too old 


to plav. 
* 

BIRDIE TEBBETTS on second guessing writers: “The trouble 
with vou sports writers is you go by the book, and it's a book that's 
never been written. Every situation is different.” 

The Red manager showed he isn’t tied to any books, written 
or unwritten, at the Polo Grounds the ether day when with score 
tied, a Giant on first with none out in the 9th, and pitcher Al 
Worthington up, he threw five infielders imte his alignment, with 
two halfway to the plate, for the bunt situation. Confronted with 
only two outfielders, Giant manager Rigney told Worthmgton te 
hit away. and he flied out harmlessly. The only players forced te 
remain: in a ceriaim position by the rules are the pitcher and 
catcher. Birdie is m there thinkimg for himself. 

Dr. kLdith Summerskill, Labor M.P. -and educationalist, *has 
written a book entitled “The Ignoble Art,’ calling for the bannmg 
of boxing. The London Daily Worker recently printed sile by 
side Dr. Summerskill’s arguments and those m favor of boxing by 
Harry Davis, secretary of the British Professional Boxers Associa- 
tion. We'll reprint the articles first chance. 

Next Yankee manager when Casey quits will probably be 
Ralph Houk, ex-second string catcher now handling the Denver 
Bears. 

You just can’t tell about some ballplayers till you give them 
2 real chance and not just a few pressure-packed looks. Highly 
as Yankee pitching coach Jim Turner is rated in the trade, the 
Yanks had young Tom Sturdivant on the trading block until a 
shortage of pitchers forced them to use him. His 2 hit, 11 whiff 
masterpiece at Cleveland was the staff gem of the year. 

For that matter Cleveland didn’t give Sal Maglie much work 
over there cither, and the old doy clearly has a few shots left m 


the locker. 
* 


HAVE THE DODGERS got anything left down on the farms? 
Well, the first tuzee hitters in the International League are Ander- 
son. Wilson and Farris, all of Montreal, batting respectively 404, 
341 and .315. Anderson is a scrappy young second baseman who 
is helping to make the Royal fans forget Charley Neale, who 
helped make them forget Jim Gilliam, who helped make them 
forget Jackie Robinson. Not that anything really made Montreal 
forget Hobimson. This is just a way of reminding that Montreal 
has sent three of its second basemen up to Ebbets Field. Wilson 
plavs right field, Parris third base. Southpaw pitcher F red Kipp, 
who came out of the Army in time to get a brief look at Vero 
Beach, has won six straight, record is 8 and 2. - 

The desperate plight of many teams for enough pitching is 
highlighted: by the fact that Buffalo in the International League 
has seen scouts from Detroit, Baltimore and the White Sox scan- 
ning the vork of 36-year-old ex-Phil righthander Karl Drews, who 


has been pitching well. 

Brightest prespect in the Yankee chain, another Jad with the 
leck of an unmistakeable gem, is 19-year-old Tony Kubek, who 
managed the jump to Triple A easily, is hitting .347 and playmg 
a good shortstop at Denver. 

And speaking of pitching shortage, the Pittsburgh Pirates have 
it. Of their touted Big Four, Friend of course has been sensational, 
Kline has been good, Law a disappointment, and Hall has a sore 
arm. Bragan rusted Klme back to the mound Monday with only 
two davs rest against Milwaukee, and he was batted out in thsee 
, earlier to Friend. This shortage of 
front line pitching is a factor which will become more mportan 
as the aii ‘aan into the heavy doubleheac=« schedule. Dodgers, 


Braves and Giants best ‘equipped in the league in pitching depth | 


feacin Ge 


